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NEW SGRIBNER BOOKS 


For THE LIBRARY and for HOLIDAY GIVING 





GENERAL DE WET’S BOOK 


THREE YEARS’ WAR 


By CHRISTIAN RUDOLF DE WET 


With frontispiece portrait by John S. Sargent, plans, maps, etc. 2,50 net. 
(postage 28 cents.) 
This is the plain, bluff, unvarnished story of General de Wet’s experiences and doings in 
the great. struggle which took place between the Boer and the Briton. The simplicity of 
the narrative, its sincerity, its soldierly fairness, and its unconscious eloquence, will make 
the book appeal to all men who enjoy a story of action; while the light it throws upon 
aaa rations and battles hithe: known only from the English view-point, gives it 
a e histori value. 











Each of these Books is fully and richly illustrated 


UNKNOWN MEXICO sy cari LumHoLTz 


1100 pages, 530 photographs, 16 color plates. Two volumes, $72.00 net, 
(Carriage extra.) The most important record of exploration and discovery 
in America for many years. 


THROUCH HIDDEN SHENSI 
By FRANCIS H. NICHOLS 


Profusely illustrated from photographs. $37.50 "ct. (Postage 21 cents.) 


“Tt informs us (about China) as we have not before been informed.’—Oxtlook. 
‘*A fine piece of literary workmanship and a most delightful narrative of travel.” —The Nation 


ACROSS COVETED LANDS 
By A. H. SAVAGE LANDOR 


With tso photographs by the author. Two velumes, $7.50 nel. 


Dealing importantly with Persia and Russian ambitions, it is also a travel work of absorb” 
ing interest, studied with the freshness of view and keenness of observation characteristic 
of Mr. Landor’s former well-known works, and, as in those works, fuli of unusual incident. 


ALL THE RUSSIAS ay HENRY NoRMAN 


More than too illustrations from photographs. $4.00 net, (Postage 26 cents.) 


“*Of the charm of this book no quotation will convey an idea, nor can we here do justice to 
its importance.”—London Academy. 


ITALIAW CITIES (New Edition, beautifully illustrated.) 
By E. H. and E. W. BLASHFIELD 


48 fall-page photographs in tint. Two volumes, $5.00 ned. 


“It is criticism based on a full technical knowledge, especially of painting, but expressed 
with great literary urbanity and an almost entire absence of strictly Soohadant phraseology. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


CROSS COUNTRY witht HORSE ann HOUND 


By FRANK SHERMAN PEER 
Fully illustrated in color and black and white. $3.00 net, (Postage 27 cents.) 


By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 
Elaborately illustrated by McCarter, Guerin, Shinn, etc. $2.00 net, (Postage 21 cents.) 
The third edition of ORIENTAL RUGS, by John Kimberly Mumford, is elaborately illus- 


_ _ NEW COLOR PLATES, magnificently reproduced from NEW SUBJECTS, 
50 net, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, New York 
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Books for the Holidays, and After 


NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. Tue Bertua GAtianpd EDITION 


By Victor Hugo 


















































































2 vols., 8vo. cloth, Illustra‘ by permission of Mr. D. Frohman, with scenes from the Dr 
d-corative, oilt top, play and six portraits of Miss Galland as Esmeralda, taken especially 
illustrated (in box) $3.00 or this edition. 
BARBIZON DAYS. Mittet, Corot, Rousszau, Barve 
By Charles Sprague Smith 
Square 8vo, cloth, These studies, written in the Forest of Fontainebleau, show the clos Mi 
decorative. gilt top, with relation between the life and surroundings of the artists and their cre. 
46 illustrations, $2.00 net ative work. 
THE BRADFORD SERIES 
PRACTICAL WISDOM. Letters to Younc MEN 
By Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Matthew Hale, and others 
Mr 
THE LADY’S NEW YEAR’S GIFT; on, Avvice To a Daucurer 
By Sir George Savile 
FRIENDSHIP. _ Two Essays on FRIENDSHIP ; 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson and Marcus Tullius Cicero llis 
8 vols., 16mo, limp leather, “Made in a style worthy of the subject.” 
gilt top (in box). each, $1.25 —New York Observer 
Send for our descriptive Holiday List, in itself a beautiful book 
A. WESSELS CO., = 7 West 18th Street, New York 
Mis 
Japan and Her People 
By ANNA C, HARTSHORNE 
[llustrated with 50 photogravures, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, Cloth extra, gilt tops ; JOH 
TER AEN OPED TR PAM: Barty Ae A Te OF Net, $400 | 
Miss Hartshorne writes of Japan and the Japanese people from an intimate knowledge of 
her subject at first hands, having been a resident of the country and brought closely into touch Dr. 
with native life. The book will take rank as a thorough exposition of the Island Kingdom 
and is written in a charming style No more attractive holiday book will be issued this season. | 
. - 
Vienna and the Viennese 
By MARIA HORNOR LANSDALE Dr. 






Illustrated with 25 photogravures andamap Crown 8vo. ( loth extra, gilt top; 
I OE SEE LE LES LEAELIAL LALIT LE Net, $2.40 








Vienna is in many respects the most fascinating and brilliant city in Europe. Miss 
Lansdale has handled the theme with her accustomed skill, making one of the most readable 
books of the year. The fine photogravures are quite equal to the others that have made the 
whole series so noteworthy and popular. 
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THE BEST BOCKS maxe THE BEST GIFTS 


Dr. HALE’S xew 400k: MEMORIES OF A HUNDRED YEARS 


By far the most entertaining personal recollections published in recent years. 
In two volumes. Profusely illustrated, Cloth, $5.00 net 


Mr. RIIS’S = xew b00k: THE BATTLE WITH THE SLUM 
and the th edition of "THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN 


Strong and thrilling books whose dominant note is optimism. 
Each 8vo, fully illustrated, $2.00 net (postage 20 cents) 


Mrs. EARLE’S SUN-DIALS AND ROSES OF YESTERDAY 


By the Author of ‘‘ Old Time Gardens,” etc. Profusely pictured from the Author’s 
photographs. Crown 8vo, $2.50 net (postage, 20 cents) 


Miss MORSE’S FURNITURE OF THE OLDEN TIME 


By FRANCES CLARY MORSE, herself a well-known collector. 
‘A book that collectors, dealers and amateurs will welcome ”—Book Buyer. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, $3 00 net (postage 20 cents) 


Miss NICHOLS’S ENGLISH PLEASURE GARDENS 


“A contribution to the literature of delight relating to its special feld” (Boston 
Herald) which should appeal to all garden lovers. There are many illustrations 
very beautifully reproduced. Cloth, 8vo $4.00 net (postage 20 cents) 











JOHN FISKE’S Zest book: ESSAYS: Historical and Literary 


“They bring to everybody who dips into them at least some new aspect of histori- 
cal learning,” says The Boston Transcript. 





2 vols., cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net 


Dr. FAIRBAIRN’S § wnusually important volume: 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


“The most powerful defensive statement of the Christian faith that has recently 


appeared,” says The Atlantic Monthly. 
Third Edition. Cloth, $3.50 net (postage 24 cents) 


Dr. HILLIS’S xew book: THE QUEST OF HAPPINESS 


is “‘a Study of Victory over Life’s Troubles,” of Happiness in relation to Success, 
ete. Each chapter is preceded by a quaint allegorical “ Foreword.” 
With a page border in color. $1.50 net (postage 16 cents) 





Send for the Illustrated Christmas Catalogue of Books published by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, “‘wew vorn. ” 
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LONGMANS GREEN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





gilt top, $3.20 met. By mail $3.40. 


“ . . Require and repay careful reading and will make an epoch, we believe, in the 
clears away by its inductive study and statement in terms of psychology many difficulties of tho’ 


THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCES 


Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion delivered in Edinburgh in 1901-1902 
By WILLIAM JAMES, LL.D , etc , Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University, Correspond- 
ing Member of the Institute of France and of the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences 


8vo: 


cre eae many. It 


—Congregationalist and Christian World, Boston. 





Charlotte Bronte 
George Eliot 
Jane Austen 


Studies in their Works 


By Henry H. BonngELL. 8vo, 485 pages. 


Net, $2.00. By mail, $2.17. 
I. Charlotte Bronté, (a) Her Realism, (b) Her Attitude 
toward Nature, (c) Her Passion 
If. George Eliot, (a) Her Religion and Philosophy, (b) 
Her Art, (c) Her Sympathy : Further considered, 
Il. Jane Austen, (a) Her Place, (b) Her Wonderful 
Charm. 


By Andrew Lang 
THE DISENTANGLERS 


By ANDREW LANG. With 7 full-page illus- 
trations by H. J. Ford Crown 8vo. $1 50. 


“ | . . original in conception and prodigiously 
clever in treatment. The ‘great idea’ of the two impcver- 
ished young Englishmen is to organize a system of dis- 
engaging or disentangling those youths and maidens 
who contemplate a . which family oppe- 
sition is sure to be brought. This may not seem a start- 
lingly new motive, but there is novelty enough in the 
author’s exploitation of it, and he accomplishes things 
more and more bewildering and delightful . . . if 
this amusing book does not win a wider popularity than 
anything of Mr. Lang’s has hitherto enjoyed we 
shall be very much surprised.”—The New York Tribune. 


By Richard Bagot 
DONNA DIANA 


By RICHARD BAGor, author of “ Casting of 
Nets,” “A Roman Mystery,” etc Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

The plot of “‘ Donna Diana "’ turns on the struggle be- 
tween a young Englishman who wishes to marry the 
heroine, and her relatives, who desire to see her take the 
veil. Mr Bagot describes the domestic and social life of 
Rome with care and detail. 

Scotsman,—“ A brilliant and charming romance.” 

Times —“* The book, for many reasons, is a fine one 

seers Telegraph.—" Mr. Bagot tells his story admir- 
ably. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 





THE 
BOOK OF ROMA* CE 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 8 Colored 
Plates and 44 other illustrations by H. J. 
ForpD. / Crown 8vo, gilt edges, ze? $1.60. By 
mail, $1.76. 

Uniform with THE VIOLET FAIRY BOOK, etc., etc, 


._. . & delightful collection of tales principally 
about King Arthur and his Round Table Knights. The 
stories are as old as England, but are presented in fault- 
lees form.”’—Pittsburg Dispatch. 


THE 
GOLLIWOGG S ‘IR SHIP 


With Colored Pictures by FLORENCE K. UP- 
TON and verses by BERTHA UPTON. Oblong 
4to, boards, me¢ $1.50. By mail, $1.64. 


Uniform with the GOLLIWO0GG’S AUTO-GO-C \RI, 
$1.50 net ; THE GOLLIWOGG IN WAR, $2.00, etc., ete. 
“This year the Golliwogg builds an airship and _the 


adventures are many and entertaining.’’— Times, Hart- 


ford, Corn. 


A Record of Child Life in the Sixties 


By Epna LyALL. With Colored Plate and 8 
other Full-page Illustrations by Walter 5 
Stacey. Crown 8vo, wef 90 cents. By mail, 
$1.00. 

“This is a truly delightful story of child lite ia ite 


sixties, reflecting with rare beauty the spirit of 
times *’—Chronicle-Telegraph. 


CHUBBY: A NUISANCE 


By Mrs. PENROSE. With 8 illustrations by 6. 


G Manton Crown 8vo, $1 25. 

“ . , . an entertaining study of child life, willl 
read with delight alike by young and old.”—Boston 
Iranscript. 




















Longmans, Green &/|Co., 93 FFT AvE., N.Y. 
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Crowells Holiday Books 





POE’S COMPLETE WORKS 
The “ Virginia” Edition. 17 Handy Volumes in Box. 


THIS is the most complete and accurate text ever prepared. It is the only one based directly 
on Poe and including all his writings. It contains a new volume of letters and a new 

biography: The text is edited by Professor James A. Harrison, of the University of Virginia, 
and contains introductions by Hamilton W. Mabie and Charles W. Kent, and notes and variorum 
readings by R. A. Stewart. 

“Unquestionably the most important issue of an American classic author for many 

.’"—New York Times Saturday Review. 
“* Admirable both as literary work and as a piece of book making.”—H&NRY VAN DYKE. 
“Can never be superseded.”—Pror. JOHN F. GENUNG. 


Also made in De Luxe 


Cloth, $12.50; Limp Leather, $21.00; Half Calf, $35.00 per set. 


Library Edition, Cloth, $21.00; Half Calf, $42.00 per set. 


Famous Artists 


By SARAH K. BOLTON. Holiday Edi- 
tion, with 40 illustrations. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top. $2.50. 

A WELL-KNOWN book of inspiration and endeavor, 

é dealing with the life-stories of artists and painters. 

This edition is profusely illustrated with portraits and 

sumptuously bound. 





Famous Composers 


By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, Holiday 
Edition, with 40 illustrations. 2 vols., 
12mo, gilt top. Per set, $3.00. 


Two beautifully prepared volumes, suitable for gift 

purposes to lovers of music. A series of biograph- 
ical sketches of musicians, interspersed with many 
illustrations. 


HAWTHORNE’S ROMANCES 


The “ Lenox” Edition. 


14 Volumes in Box. 


A NEW printing of these classic stories, in volumes of convenient size, daintily bound and 


illustrated. 
Wellesley College. 


Every volume contains an introduction by Professor Katharine Lee Bates, of 
This is intenied as a reader’s edition, yet the commentary provides an 


excellent critical study of Hawthorne and his life as related to his works. 
Cloth, $10.50; Limp Leather, $17.50; Half Calf, $2y.00 per set. 


Thoreau 
His Home, Friends, and Books 
By ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE. 


8vo, 


illustrated with photogravures. $2.00 mez 


(postage 20 cents). 
THE influence and personality of this great naturalist 
pioneer are becoming more and more appreciated 
as the recluse himself is studied. New letters and 
reminiscences of Thoreau collected in this book will 
prove of value 





Messages of the Masters 
By AMORY H,. BRADFORD, D.D _ 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top $2.00 met (postage 20 


cents) 


TAKING as his theme some ten of the world’s test 

paintings, the author here discourses on their spirit- 
ual significance. This treatment of art masterpieces 
from a religious view-point is com tively new and of 
particular value. Each chapter is illustrated by a photo- 
gravure of the painting under discussion. 


TENNYSON’S POETICAL WORKS 


* Farringford” Edition. 


A NEW text edited with introductions and abundant notes b; 
Not only the omitte 
wo Brothers,” and later fugitive tin 


not to be found in other editions. 
cluded, but also the juvenile verses, “‘ Poems by 


10 Handy Volumes in Box. 


Professor Eugene Parsons. It contains many pieces 
poems of the books printed in 1830 and 1832 are in- 
This is one of the best 


annotated texts ever published,—the end in view being to supply such information, bib ographical and historical, 


as the average reader may wish to know. 


Cloth, $7.50; Limp Leather, ¢12 50; Half Calf, $21.00. 


The Elegy of Faith 


By WILLIAM RADER 50 cents we? (post- 
age 6 cents). 


STUDY of Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” beautifully 
printed from special type designs of the Merry- 
mount Press. 


Rabbi Ben Ezra 


By WILLIAM ADAMS SLADE. 
net (postage 6 cents). 


\ STUDY of Browning’s m, printed from special 
/\ ‘type designs of the Merrymount Press. A com- 
panion volume to “ The Elegy of Faith.” 


5° cents 





COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


THOMAS Y CROWELL & CO. *2.sstareneny 
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THE ACCOMPANYING ILLUSTRATION IS A REPRODUCTION OF A 


Beautiful Photo-Engraving 


of the GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE, This is so much 
reduced from the size of the original (11 x g inches) 
that it does not give a clear idea of the real merit of 
the picture, which will be sent postpaid with a 


THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION TO 


THE 
BIBLICAL WORLD 


This magazine is the only illustrated monthly devoted 
exclusively to Bible study, and stands for only the best in 
the field of Biblical literature. 


For a limited time the publishers will send the PHOTO- 
aro and THE BIBLICAL WORLD for three 
months for 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


The regular subscription price of the magazine is $2.00 a year 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5748 Ellis avenue, CHICAGO 





————— eee) 
eee ? 


) When cen nary a 
} Save on Books 


Whenever you need 
, r } information about + 4 write to = 
Ghe HOUSEHOLD RUBAIYAT | }} 224 700 will receive prompt # 


$1.50 ) My Stock of Books 
} in all departments of literature is very 
F you want a beautifully illustrated edition | } —— 
of this wonderful poem, ask to see An Assortment of Catalogues 
ours first. Thirty-six full-page draw-| {{ and special slips of books at reduced “Tt 
ings by Florence Lundborg, an American prices sent for a S 10-cent stamp. tragic 
tist wh k . ‘blae 
artist whose work has attracted a whole lot F. E. GRANT, 


of attention in London and Paris. The 

introductions, notes, etc., in Oriental bor- 23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 

ders. ‘Tastefully bound in cloth with an Mention this advertisement and receive o discount. 

attractive cover design. EE—EEEEE—_———EEE————ER ES 
Can be obtained at all Book Stores. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE We are looking - 


for an agent in ev oot to take 
scriptions for Easy work ; ie 


GODFREY A. Ss. WIENERS commissions ; No Cuperience ce needed. 


At the Sign of the Lark Catalog and our Terms to Agents a 
662 SIXTH AVENVE, NEW YoRK| | NORMAL CLUB LIST, Box 737, Mansfield 


Fine Books J) Gift Books 





AT THE SIGN OF THE LARK 
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evell’s New Fiction 


..-SEND FOR OUR UNIQUE ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY LIS1 


An Instantaneous Success 


RALPH CONNOR’S NEW NOVEL 





2nd Edition Ready, Completing 60,000 
$1.25. 


Glengarry School Days 


“Tt isa fair question whether the author has 
not given us in this book some bits that he has 
not equaled elsewhere. It fairly pulsates with 
life "— Brooklyn Eagle. 


“There is a human and natural touch in it 
that grips the heart. Ralph Connor’s subtle 
quality pervades the whole book; humorous, 
pathetic and dramatic.”—Record- Herald. 





A True Story of Indian Life 

Two Wilderness 
Voyagers 
By FRANKLIN WELLES CaLkins. Cloth, $1.50. 

The author of ‘‘The Mississippi Bubble’’ says : 
“Mr. Calkins has done something new. He 
gives us Indians, but they are not merely buck- 
skinned manikins. He gives us the West, but 
without pose—a white story done in red.” 





A College Girl’s Story 
Janet Ward 3c Une misiece 
By Marearet E. Sanaster. Cloth, $1.50. 

_Mary E. Wilkins says: ‘‘A really merito- 
rious book for girls is,since MissAleott laiddown 
her pen, so unusual; but here is one which 
meets well the need. . . . Anabsorbing story ; it 
is full of interest for the general public as well.” 





A Vivid Mormon Story of the Occupation of the Great Salt Lake Basin 


By Order of the Prophet 


By ALFRED H. HENRY. 


12mo, eloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
‘‘He writes with conviction and with a commendable reserve power. 


There is nothing lurid or 


sensational or overdrawn about his picture—it is simply tragic, pitiful, heart-rending—a page 


torn from the story of a ruined life. 


None of the previous attempts is worthy of being placed in 


the same class with this really strong story.”—Commercial Advertiser. 





By Author of “‘ Fishin’ Jimmy ”’ 
Aunt Abby’s Neighbors 


By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLosson. Fully illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


‘“‘A book you will read and treasure, laugh over 
and ery over, read at odd moments, or study and 
mark and learn from. You’ll give it away and 
have to get another copy.”—S. S. Times. 





By Author of ‘‘A Lily of France’’ 
The Little Green God 


A Satire on American Hinduism. By CaRoLINE 
ATWATER Mason. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
‘Has only one fault—it is n’t long enough.— 

Would that other story-tellers could write so 

pungently or engrossingly as to make readers 

long for more. She handles her material with 
rare skill.” — Boston Globe. 








Where Coal is King | 


A Tale of the Anthrax Valley. 


FIFTH EDITION 


Those Black Diamond Men 


By Witu14M F. GIBBONS. 
Jacob Riis says: ‘‘It interested me greatly. . 





The Coal-Miner’s Story 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
. More power to his elbow.” 


“Tt is a series of dramatic human scenes, sometimes with thrilling incidents, sometimes of 
tragic intensity, sometimes touched with humor. It is written from plain, heartfelt interest in the 


‘black diamond’ men, and the brisk action of the story holds the attention firmly.” — The Outlook. 





A Tale of Two Continents 


A Chinese Quaker 


By NELLIE BLEsSING-EYSTER. Cloth, $1.50. 

“Tn this ‘ unfictitious’’ novel Mrs. Eyster has 
embodied oriental picturesqueness with occi- 
dental progressiveness, and the romantic 
element is charmingly interwoven.” 





San Francisco Examiner. 





A Story of Power and Purpose 
Fool’s Gold & ¥2%% 


of Values 

A Novel by ANNIE RayMonpD STILLMAN. $1.50. 
“‘A veritable literary inn. . . . A plot that is 

out of the ordinary. . . . Displays unusual skill. 

... A wholesome stimulant after the incessant 

eries for recognition from so much that is 

pernicious.”— Boston Transcript. 


LEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


Nets York, 158 Fifth Ave.-Chicago, OS 


: horsssurr <i 
Washington St-Toronte. 27. Richmond 8. ¥ 
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Rudyard Kipling Just So Stories 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


“The pictures present a new phase of Kipling’s genius.”—American. 


“ THACKERAY could not draw better.,.—N. Y Herald. 
‘It takes its place beside ALICE IN WONDERLAND.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


“ We suspect that parents will read these stories to their children for the same 
reason that fathers take their boys to the circus.”—Record-Herald. 
Net, $1.20 


Gilbert Parker The Lane that Had No Turning 


A beautiful edition of one of Sir Gilbert Parker's latest and strongest stories. Most elaborately illus- 
trated by Frank E. Schoonover, with ten full pages in tint, head and tail pieces, decorated, cover, 
lining pages and front matter. $1.50 


Alfred Ollivant Danny 


A new story by the author of “ Bob, Son of Battle” (54th thousand). While the dog is still the cen- 
tral character, the figures of the stern old Laird, last of the “stark Heriots,” his fascinating child- 
wife, old Deborah Awe, and Robin are full of life and interest. Illustrated, $1.50 


Sidney Lanier Shakspere and His Forerunners 
The ape and most ambitious prose work left by the ) ae Lanier. It is a very vital and suggestive 
study of Shakspere, the man and artist, contrasting the Elizabethan efflorescence with the beginnings 
of English Literature, 
Two large volumes, 700 pages, 100 illustrations. CGloth, net, $10.00; three- 
quarter Morocco, net, $20.00. Limited edition, 102 copies, at $25.00 net 


Neltie Blanchan How to Attract the Birds 


This new book, illustrated by 110 photographs from life, will be welcomed by the 50,000 readers of 
“ Bird Neighbors” and the author’s other books. Among the chapters are: 
Attracting Bird Neighbors Why Birds Gome and Go Nature’s First Law 
Home Life What Birds Do For Us Feathered Immigrants, etc. 
Net, $1.35 


“J. P. M.” A Journey to Nature 


Henry Troth has made for Mr. Mowbray’s very successful story sixteen fine photographic illustrations, 
which help the reader greatly to get the nature feeling of the tale. These are reproduced photoasee 
ically, and the book is printed on large paper, with handsome green and gold binding. Net, $3.60 


A New Novel by “J. P. M.’ Tangled Up in Beulah Land 


A brilliant and delightful story, continuing the fortunes of some of the characters in “‘ A Journey to 
Nature,” but introducing also the new figure of “ Polly,” the heroine, as fresh and captivating a 
damsel as one could imagine. Decorated, Net, $1.50 


Cc. H. Caffin American Masters of Painting 
With 82 full-page reproductions of paintings by Whistler, Sargent, Abbey, La Farge, Fuller, Martin, 
Brush, Inness, Wyant, Homer, Walker, and Tryon. Net. $3.00 

G. H. Ellwanger The Pleasures of the Table 


A delightful history of poctespomy fom the earliest times, full of good stories, odd old recipes and 
interesting facts. 24 illustrations in tint. Net, $2.50 


Memoirs of a Gontemporary Translated by Lionel Strachey | 


Piquant French memoirs of Napoleonic times, by a sprightly lady who followed Marshal Ney to the 
wars dressed in men’s clothes. 48 illustrations in tint. Net, $2.75 


The Variorum FitzGerald 


To be in seven volumes ; four now ready. A superb work in three strictly limited editions—of which 
two are practically{sold out. Particulars on application. 


The Elizabethan Shakspere Edited by Mark H. Liddell 


The most important editionof Shakspere. Particulars on application. 


——- 


“THE PIT,’’ by FRANK NORRIS, READY JANUARY 15. | 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, 34 Union Square, East, New York. 


Send for our Complete Descriptive Catalague, All our books can be 
seen at our store, 219 Fifth Avenue. 
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E. P. DUTTON & CO.’S HOLIDAY 
BOOKS FOR tc Thy yee 


Robin Hood and His Adventures 
By PAUL CRESWICK, author of “In 
Alfred’s Days,” ete. Illustrated in color 
and black and white by T. H. ROBIN- 
SON. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

This is an ideal boy’s book. It deals with 
the famous Robin Hood of Romance, a hero 
that has always been dear to the boy’s 
heart, and is full of spirit and adventure. 
A Child’s History of England 

By CHARLES DICKENS. With. many 
illustrations by Patten Wilson. 12mo, 
square, $2.50. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
Including Gammer Grethel and some ex- 
tra Tales newly translated by MARION 
EDWARDS. With over 100 illustrations 
by R. Anning Bell, and lithographed 
cover design. Square 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
Tales from Shakespeare 
By CHARLES and MARY LAMB. With 
6 full-page illustrations in color and 
over 70 illustrations in black and white 
by WALTER PAGET. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
Robinson Crusoe 
The full story of his life and adventures. 
With 8 colored illustrations and a large 
number of black-and-white pictures, 4to, 
cloth, red edges, $2.50. 
Swiss Family Robinson 
A new and complete edition of this popu- 
lar classic, with 6 color plates and 
numerous black-and-white illustrations. 
4to, cloth, red edges, $2.50. 
The Scottish Chiefs 
By Miss JANE PORTER. With over 
75 illustrations by T. H. ROBINSON. 
Colored frontispiece; square 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $2.50. 
Careless Jane and Other Tales 
By KATHARINE PYLE. Illustrated. 
120, 75 cents net. Postage, 7 cents. 
Lassie and Laddie 
A Story for Little Lads and Lassies. By 
MARY D. BRINE. Illustrated, 12mo, 
$1.00 net. Postage, 11 cents. 
Shakespeare’s Heroines 
By Mrs. JAMESON. With many decora- 
tive designs and illustrations by R. Ann- 
ing Bell. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 





i ''D Adventures of 
Don Quixote 


~Gr-— .. La Mancha. By MI- ’ 
'GUEL DE CERVANTES. 
Illustrated by W. Heath 
Robinson. 12mo, square, 


Bible etetes 


Retold by L. L. WEEDON. With 8 full- 
page color plates and over 70 illustra- 
tions in black and white, by Ambrose 
Dudley. With introduction by the 
Bishop of Ripon, W. Boyd Carpenter. 
4to, cloth, $2.50. 

Bob Knight’s Diary ; Camping Out 
With sketches by Bob. By CHARLOTTE 
CURTIS SMITH 12mo, $1.20 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 

Logan the [lingo 
A story of the Frontier. By Colonel H. 
R. GORDON. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.20 
net. Postage, 14 cents. 

Eric; or, Little by Little 
A Tale of Roslyn School. By FREDERIC 
W. FARRAR. A New Bdition, with 
new illustrations, by George A. Traver. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The Story of Westminster Abbey 
Being some Account of that Ancient 
Foundation, its Builders, and those who 
Sleep Therein. By VIOLET BROOKE- 
HUNT. Illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 

A Nest of Girls; or, Boarding School 

Days 
By BLIZABETH WESTYN TIMLOW, 
author of “ Dorothy Dot,” “ The Cricket 
Books,” ete. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

“It is so natural, so true to life, dnd so 
thoroughly girlish in atmosphere.”—CHICcAGO 
JOURNAL. 

Mrs. Pierson’s New Book 

Among the Night People 
By CLARA D. PIERSON. 
by F. C. Gordon. 12mo, $1.00 net. 
age, 11 cents. 

When the Heart is Young 
By WILLIAM WALLACE WHITE- 
LOCK. Illustrated by Harper Penning- 
ton. 12mo. $1.00 net. Postage, 8 cents. 


Illustrated 
Post- 


DUTTON’S COLOR BOOKS, through the charm and perfection of the colors used, are known 
in all cultivated homes where there are children. 


Catalogues and Circulars descriptive of the above and our other Books, 
Calendars and Cards sent free on application. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 31 west 23d Street, New York. 
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CHOICE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


‘OLD SIZE, 
Two Volumes. 


NEW SIZE, 
One Volume. 


Type same size in both 


The use of Nelson’s India parer, the thinnest printing paper in the world, makes it possible tocon- 
dense 950 pages into a single volume no thicker than a magazine. The size is only 4% x 6% inches, 
+ pocket. Each novel is complete in a single volume. The type is long primer, 


and fits t 
large and easily read. The 


NEW GENTURY LIBRARY 


editions of these great works are the neatest, most convenient and readable ever published and make choice library sets. 


. . Vol THACKERAY, 14 Vols.; SCOTT, 2 
weg oy tg ay $1.00's volume: Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25 a vo 


Cloth, gil 
Also sets in cases in special fiue bindings. 


Selected Works of the Best Authors. 
BUNVAN. The Pilgrim's Progress, The Holy War and Grace Abounding. Cloth, $1.00; Venetian Morocco Limp, $1.50, 
TENNYSON. The Poetical Works (1890-1859) of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Cloth, $1.00; Leather Limp, $1.50. 
CARLYLE. The French Revolution. Cloth, $1.00; Leather Limp, $1.50. 
BURNS, The Poems and Songs of Robert Burns, Cloth, $1.25; Leather Limp, $1.75. 
ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE. Cervantes. Translated from the Spanish. Cloth, $1.00; Leather Limp, $1.50, 
LAST DAYS OF POMPETI. By Lord Lytton. Cloth, $1.00; Leather Limp, $1.50. 
TOM BURKE OF “‘OURS.”’ By Charles Lever. Cloth, $1.00; Leather Limp, $1.50. 
WESTWARD HO! By Charies Kingsley. Cloth, $1.00; Leather Limp, $1.50. 

For sale by all booksellers or sent, poxtpaid, on receipt of price. Descriptive lists on application to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers, D, 37-41 East 18th St., NEW YORK 


Dickens 
Thackeray 
Scott 


Vols. Handsomely bound in the following styles: 
Ay Leather Boards, gilt edges. $1.40 a volume. 


Gomplete in One Volume. 




















Raymond & Whitcomb’s 


TOURS AND TICKETS EVERYWHERE. 


CALIFORNIA AND MEXICO. Special vesti- 
buled trains, with sleeping, dining, library and 
observation cars, affording every comfort and 
luxury in travel. Through cars to California 
without change, Dec. 16, and frequently there- 
after. Either one way, round-trip tickets, or 
tickets including every traveling or hotel ex- 
pense. 

ORIENTAL LANDS. Leaving New York Jan. 
31, there will be a delightful tour of three 
months to Italy, Egypt, the Holy Land, Turkey, 
and Greece. The arrangements throughout are 
first-class and the itinerary carefully arranged 
that ample time may be given at all points of 
interest. 

ITALY, SICILY AND SOUTHERN EUROPE. 
A most interesting tour of 82 days, leaving 
New York April 4. A combination of this with 
the Oriental Lands Tour forms a grand round 
of travel of five months. 

OTHER TOURS to Porto Rico, Florida, Cuba, 
Washington, Hawaii, Japan, Around the World, 

c. 
- Circulars on application. 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
25 Union Sq. 305 Washington St. 1005 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, Pittsburg, 
232 South Clark St. 357 Fifth Ave. 
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Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets Dec. 31, 1901, 
Liabilities ‘ ‘ 


Surplus .  $2,291,076.73 


STEPHEN H. RHODES. 


President. 


ROLAND O. LAMB, 


Vice-President and Secretary. 


New York Office, 


F, K. KOHLER, General Agent. 
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NEW BOOKS 








THE HUOSON RIVER 


From Ocean to Source. By EpGar May- 
HEW Bacon, author of “ Chronicles of Tarry- 
town,” ete. 8vo. 100 illustrations, includ- 
ing many views taken especially for this 
work, many old prints now for the first time 
published in book form, and a sectional map 
of the River. Very handsomely printed and 
bound. Net, $4.50. (By mail, $4.80.) 

No section of the New World is so crowded 
with associations, historic, legendary, and 
picturesque, as the Hudson Valley. This 
material Mr. Bacon has collected with the 
devotion of the antiquary, and has presented 
with the skill of the raconteur. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE 
COLORADO RIVER 


Being an account of the discovery and of 
the explorations from 1540 to the present 
day, with particular reference to the two 
voyages of Powell through the Great Can- 
you. By FREDERICK S. DELLENBAUGH, au- 
thor of “ North Americans of Yesterday,” 
ete. 8vo. 200 illustrations, including pho- 
tographs, drawings and new maps. A not- 
ably handsome volume. Net, $3.50. (By 
mail, $3.80.) 


THE PAPAL MONARCHY 


By Witu1AM Barry. Number 64 in the 
Story of the Nations Series. 12mo. Fully 
illustrated. Net, $1.35; half leather, gilt 
top, net, $1.60. (Postage, 15 cents.) 

The rise and fall of the Hierarchy, the 
characters and careers of Pontiffs, and the 
results of Papal influence on history during 
the period 590 to 13038, is the subject of Dr. 
Barry’s volume. 


| THE LIFE AND TMES OF 
ROBERT HARLEY, EARL OF OXFoR 


Together with a Study of the Literary and 
Political Conditions of the Age of Queen 
Anne. Syo, with 16 plates. Net, $2.50. 












































G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


NEW YORK and LONDON 











“INTERNATIONAL” BIBLES. 


Authorized and revised versions ; Text, Reference and Teachers’ 
Bibles, Testaments, Psalms, Etc., Ete. 


The Largest Line of Self-Pronouncing 
Bibles in the World. 
NFARLY 500 STYLES. 


Clear Type. New Helps, Best Bindings. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Ask for “ International” Bibles. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


ROOTS OF CHRISTIAN TEACHING 


As Found in the Old Testament. 
By George Aaron Barton, A. M., Ph.D., 
Author of “‘ A Sketch of Semitic Origins,” etc. 
«Can be read with satistaction undistarbed by contradictions of 
modern learning.”— she Outlook. 
The JOHN C.WINSTON CO MP4NY ,Publishers and Manufacturers, 
718 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











— TBE ONLY — 
AMERICAN CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 


120-page doubie number, with three remarkable, large 
photographic supplements in color by R. LHicke- 
meyer, Jr., Wallace Nutting, and J. H. Tarbell. 


Gountry Life in 
America 


FoR DECEMBER. PRICE, 50 CENTS 

Pictures by Alfred Stieglitz, R. Eickemeyer, Jr., A 
Radclyffe Dugmore, J. H. Tarbell, Wallace Nutting, 
Frank M, Chapman, and other well-known photog- 
raphers. 

This is, we believe, the finest Christmas Annual ever 
published in this country, surpassing the standard set 
for such publications by the great English periodicals, 
such as the ‘‘ Graphic,” “‘ Illustrated London News,” 
etc. Among other things there will be poems, stories, 
and articles by 


RUDYARD KIPLING, ELEANOR HOYT, 
HOWARD WEEDEN, J. 8S. METUALFE, 
FRANK M. CHAPMAN, AND OTHERS 


What the Hartford Courant says: “ Among all 
the beautiful products of the printing press, in this 
country, we doubt if any body would question that/ 
the comparatively new magazine, ‘Country 
Lite in America,’ stands first. Messrs. Double- a 
day, Page & Co. have put the whole United o, 
States under obligation to them for 
such a delightful publication. Its exquisite 

lustrations are Feprode ons 
red coenee, —— 
mas Annua umber repa 
a view to the existence of winter and 
abounds in scenes of that season, many 
of them of C: ter sports. 


INDE- 
PENDENT 
12, 11, 1902 


DOUBLEDAY, 

PAGE & CO., 

84 Union 8q., E., 
New York 

I enclose $8.00, for 

which send Country Life 

in America for 1 year, 

beginning with the Christ- 


with the ne & num- 
ber of supplemental! illustra- 
tions, each of which woul 
be d 


something altogether 
and at- 
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by the Ame 


“Tt is by far the most exac 
Bible.” The Independent, 


Congregationalist. 





Bo 
Kevised New Testament, 


American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


is bein: encapted wheserer the lish lan is 
wy can Revision Committee, whens « attestat on appears on the back of the title page. 
t that has yet appeared, and ought to bein the hands of every student of the 


“It will come into wide and widening acceptance wherever the English language is spoken."— 


With references and topical headings prepared by the American Revision Committee. 
Long Primer 4to, White Paper Edition, $1.50 10 89 00. Nelson’s India Paper Edition, $6.00 to $12.00, 
SMALLER EDITION JUST PUBLISHED, as tollows: 


— rep hay RL PoRirinn. 72 prices 5c. te $2.50. 


For sale by ail leading booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 


ken. This is the only edition authorized 


Nelson’s India Paper Edition, $4.00 to 89 00. 






























For Missionary and 
Benevolent Work 








The American Bible Society 


BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLAGE, NEW YORK GITY 


A Great Variety of Bibles, Testaments and Scripture Portions at 


COST PRICES 


Price Lists Free 
on Application 


























armers Attention 


Buy your Magazines and Papers of the 








OLDEST SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
in the U. S. and Save 10 to SO per cent. 


WE WILL SUPPLY FOR ONE YEAR 


Live Stock Journal, . . “net $4.00 


Breeders’ Journal, . =. 2.00 > Value tor 


Household Magazine, ° 1.00) $2.00 
Woman’s Home Gompanion, $1.00) %2-50 
Good Housekeeping, . «- 1.00 > Value for 
Vick’s Family Magazine, . .50) $1.25 
Gentury Magazine, . ° $4.00 | Both 
Breeders Gazette, wie 2.00 $4.50 
Success, . - + + «+ $1.00 ; Both 
Leslie’s Monthly, - . . 1.00 $1.25 


Review of Reviews, . ® 


onae} Both 
Everybody’s Magazine, . 


1.00 $3.00 


Hundreds of offers like the above in our 
96 page Catalogue. Send for it to-day, it 
Saves you money on every thing you read. 








Address 


KENYON’S SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 


612 Medinah Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Drv. 





Established 1855. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD. 
The Largest Collection of New and 
Second-Hand Books in the Universe 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION FROM PUBLISHERS’ PRICES 


Send us a Postal Card, naming any book you may desir, 
and we shall quote price by return mail. 


HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


81 Chambers St. and 63 Reade St., NEW YORK. 
Four doors West of Broadway. 


Romeike’s Press Cutting 


Bureau 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appeaf 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you watt 
to be “up to date.” Every newspaper and periodical of im 
— in the United States and Europe is searched. 
erms $5.00 for 100 notices. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, 110 Sth Ave., N.Y! 


” ANTED __ Educated man of business ability ” 
, represent us. Weekly salary, * 

definite time ranty with commission vile 

Give age, qualifications, references. DD, & 

COMPANY, New York. 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one yet, 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postagt 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal] Union, $1.56 a yearext™® 

Order for the change of anaddress should be received ott 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well a8 th 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if 
aceepted, should seud a stamped and addressed en 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves 
for their return. Authors snould preserve a copy. 
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Scribner’s New Importations 


A Superb Art Publication 
J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. By Sir Walter Armstrong 


DiRECTOR of the NATIONAL GALLERY OF IRELAND; AUTHOR OF “ GAINSBOROUGH,” “SIR 
JosHua REYNOLDS,” etc. Folio, with 103 photogravure illustrations. $40.00 met 
Also a SPECIAL EDITION-DE-LUXE on Japanese paper, in 2 volumes, including a duplicate 
set of plates, limited to 350 copies, $80.00 wet. 


A most important work on the Life and Art of J. M. W. Turner, in the preparation of which 
Sir Walter Armstrong has been engaged for some time past. In addition to a complete account 
of Turner’s career, and a critical estimate of his place in modern art, there is an unusually com- 
plete and beautiful series of reproductions of his greatest pictures, many of which are seldom seen, 


HENRY VIII. By A. F. Pollard, [1.A. 


F R.Hist.Soc., LATE ASSISCANT EpiTor of the “ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,” 
ASSISTANT EXAMINER IN LONDON UNIVERSITY, etc. With a colored frontispiece and 42 
photogravure illustrations. The edition is limited to 1150 numbered copies. 4to, half red 
morocco, gilt top, uncut, $25 00 me? 

Also, an EDITION-DE-LUXE, on Japanese paper, with a duplicate set of all the portraits, 
limited to 250 numbered copies. 4to, unbound in portfolio, $50.00 net. 


“It was time that asober historian should undertake the task of writing Henry’s life. Mr. 
A, F. Pollard, who has already done so much good work as ‘one of the assistant-editors of the 
admirable ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ has now accomplished this work. His book is 
worthy of its subject, and in his pages Henry’s character is as clearly portrayed as his outward 
appearance in Holbein’s famous picture.”— 7he Spectator. 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR 


By H. NoeEt WILLIAMS, author of “ Madame Récamier.” With 16 portraits reprodaced in pho 
togravure from famous engravings. 4to, $7.50 med. 


The first complete “ Life’ of the celebrated mistress of Louis XV. which has appeared in English. This work 
also contains a selection from the interesting letters written by Madame de Pompadour to her "(atria brother, the 
Marquis de Marigny, which contain much sound worldly advice in the style of Lord Chesterfield. 


ROYALTY IN ALL AGES 


The Amusements, Eccentricities, Accomplishments, Superstitions, and Frolics of the Kings and 
Queens of Europe. By T. F. THISTLETON-DYER, M.A. Oxon. With 6 etched portraits 
from o!d engravings. 8vo, $3 00 met. 


LITTLE FOLK OF MANY LANDS 


By LouIsE JORDAN MILN, author of “ When We Were Strolling Players in the East,” “ Quaint 
Korea,” etc. With numerous illustrations. 8vo, $2 50 e¢ 


THE CAXTON SERIES 


Illustrated Reprints of Famous Classics in Pocket form. Printed in large, clear type on antique 
wove paper. With photogravure frontispiece, and from 10 to 14 illustrations in each volume. 
Bound in limp lambskin, gilt top, $1.25 #e¢ a volume. 


Shakespeare’s Complete Plays and Poems. In three volumes. Ilus- 
trated. $375 net. 














OTHER VOLUMES 





Bacon’s Works Tennyson’s in Memoriam Burns’s Poems 

Hood’s Serious Poems Shelley’s Poems Milton’s Poems 

Undine and Asiauga’s Knight Romantic Ballads Irving’s Sketch Book, 2 vole. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. 2 vols. Don Quixote 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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BOOK MONEY [Mrs coat? 





This is a question that every book-lover is constantly grappling with. Tit UNION LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION solves this perplexing question in an ideal manner, for the Association was organized 
for the distinct purpose of money saving to book-buyers everywhere. 

In short, the Association is a Union of Book Lovers, Reading Clubs and Public Libraries, 
associated together for the purpose of money saving in buying books; the Association acting as 
wholesale purchasing agents for its members, procuring whatever they may desire in the Book, 
Stationery or Periodical line. 

The following letter will probably explain better what the Association is doing for 
book-buyers than anything we might be able to say in limited space. It is from Mr. W. 
A. Lewin, Asst. Manager of the Lloyd E. Jackson Dry Goods Co., Baltimore, (one of the 
largest Wholesale Dry Goods Houses in the South). 


Mr. LEWIN says :—“ I have known the Manager of the Union Library Association for the past twenty y ars. 
and have been buying bouks through the Association toa more or less extent for the past fiftezn years; in fact, 


almost ever since it was organized. 
“ During a recent visit to New York 1 made a considerable purchase of books from the Association, 


and altnough I felt that I had saved considerable money on my age ay still, in order to fully test the 
rice saving, I, = my return to Baltimore, wrote for ices to four Of the largest book selling estab- 
ishments in New York, including two Department Stores,a Second-Hand Establishment anda regular Book 
Store. My list aggregated at retail prices $74.00, and the best offer I got from any of the four sources was 
$52.65, WHILE THE ASSOCIATION’S PRICES AGGREGATED ONLY $33.64. My list was selected from tne vari- 
ous departments of Standard Literature, and I regard it as a good test of the saving that may be made by buying 
through the Association, especially as the prices quoted to me by the Association were no better than the Associa- 
tron would extend to any other member, belag their regular Catalogue rates. 
* Thave carefully watched the growth of the Association from a small beginning up to its present immense 
proportions, and knowing the <eaiy omy of the Association as I do, and from personal - xperience what the 
Association ca do for its members, | can fully and conscientiously recommend book buyers in all parts of the 


country to become members.’ 
MEMBERSHIP FREE—LIMITED OFFER, 

We want 10,000 New Membefs by January 1st, and in consequence we offer Independent 
readers a membership absolutely free if they will order from us any one of the following best 
selling books of the day. They are, of course, the regular copyrighted editions published b 
such leading houses as Harper & Bros., Chas. Scribner’s ‘Sons, The Macmillan Co , Dodd, Mead & 
Co., etc. Our order is as foliows provided your order is dated not later than January 1st, 1903. 


Regular price. Membership fee. Both for 
THE $1.50 $3.00 > $1 
E N. 50 
curs A vu i Ri 1 
A ss Rives. 
3 arte T 12mo, cloth 
B » , cloth. 
K ORN,. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 12mo, cloth. 
=. 


h 
CABBAGE PATCH. By Alice Hegan. 12mo, cloth. 
CECILIA. Marion Crawford. 12mo, cloth. 
Us FL R. Henry Van Dyke, D D. 12mo, cloth. 
A L F THE SLUM. Jacob Riis. 8vo, cloth. 
Lm ENT, one year 
WE DING, BOOK BUYERS’ GUIDE and BOOK 
Edited by Dr. Lyman Abbott. 12mo, cloth. 1.25 3.00 1.25 
The Above Books in all cases to be sent postage or expressage paid by the Association. 
It will be readily seen how liberal is our proposition—you simply order one of the above-named 
works at the publisher’s regular price and obtain a membership. when you will be enabled to pur- 
chase any of the tens of thousands of other books at wholesale price with the exception of 
such books as are sold net, or according to the rulings of the A. P. A. 


HOLIDAY CATALOGUE. 

The Association issues 4 or 5 Special Book Catalogues every y: ar, which are sent free to 
members. Our Holiday Catalogue is now ready and contains alt the most desirable Holida 
Books of the Season, and is sent freeto members The Association also does an immense busi- 
ness in STATIONERY, 
and furnishes all kinds of writing papers, wedding invitations, and other engraved work at 
wholesale rates, our prices in many cases being only about one-half those charged by other houses. 


Moreover, orders for all the leading 
PERIODICALS 


are taken, our prices being in all cases on the lowest wholesale basis. Wholesale Catalogue free 
to all members, also Bargain Clubbing offer. 

The Union Library Association’s tens of thousands of members constitute the most compact 
body of Book Lovers and Book Buyers ever associated together, and they come from every State 
in the Union and from all over the world, The proprietors and Managers of the Association ar¢é 
old and experienced publishers and booksellers backed by over a Quarter Million Dollars Cap- 
ital. Our members receive prompt, careful and intelligent attention, and our establishment is 
one of the best equipped and busiest in all of busy Greater New York. References: Commer- 
cial Agencies, or any of the leading publishers in New York, Boston and Philadelphia. All 


orders must be addressed to 


ae 


oO 
3.CO 
3.00 
3 00 


ssegerces 
Prccogosogoce 
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THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 91 & 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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MASTERPIECES OF SCIENCE ( 5 < 


RED CLOTH SIX VOLUMES ILLUSTRATED 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS (23:3 


Allowing for the Magazine subscription, this Great Christmas offer gives you the books at one-third their prices, 
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Survey of the World 


In the message of the 
President, his remarks 
about Trusts and the 
tariff hold the first place. After pointing 
to the nation’s continued and unbounded 
prosperity, Mr. Roosevelt speaks of the 
great part we are to play in the world, 
and of the grave problems we must solve. 
“ Our people,” he says, “ the sons of the 
men of the Civil War, the sons of the men 
who had iron in their blood, rejoice in 
the present and face the future high of 
heart and resolute of will. Ours is not 
the creed of the weakling and the cow- 
ard; ours is the gospel of hope and of 
triumphant endeavor.” In our prosper- 
ity, with so much good there have come 
evils, “ real, and some of them menac- 
ing.” Taking up the question of “the 
regulation of those big corporations com- 
monly doing an interstate business, often 
with some tendency to monopoly,” he re- 
peats the arguments of his speeches in 
the campaign, showing that the needed 
supervision and regulation can be ob- 
tained only by national action. 


The President’s 
Message 


“We draw the line against misconduct, not 
against wealth. The capitalist who, alone or 
in conjunction with his fellows, performs some 
great industrial feat by which he wins money 
is a welldoer, not a wrongdoer, provided only 
he works in proper and legitimate lines. We 
wish to favor such a man when he does well. 
We wish to supervise and control his actions 
only to prevent him from doing ill. Publicity 
can do no harm to the honest corporation; and 
we need not be overtender about sparing the 
dishonest corporation.” 


No more important subject than “ this of 
the regulation of interstate business,” he 
continues, can come before Congress. 
The power of Congress to regulate inter- 
state commerce has not, he is satisfied, 
been exhausted by the Sherman act: 


“T believe that monopolies, unjust discrim- 
inations, which prevent or cripple competition, 
fraudulent overcapitalization, and other evils 
in Trust organizations and practices which in- 
juriously affect interstate trade can be pre- 
vented under the power of the Congress to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States through regulations 
and requirements operating directly upon such 
commerce, the instrumentalities thereof, and 
those engaged therein. 

“T earnestly recommend this subject to the 
consideration of the Congress with a view to 
the passage of a law reasonable in its provi- 
sions and effective in its operations, upon 
which the questions can be finally adjudicated 
that now raise doubts as to the necessity of 
Constitutional amendment. If it prove impos- 
sible to accomplish the purposes above set 
forth by such a law, then, assuredly, we should 
not shrink from amending the Constitution so 
as to secure beyond peradventure the power 
sought.” 

There should also be a special appropria- 
tion for the better enforcement of the ex- 
isting law. A reduction of the tariff, the 
President says, would be wholly ineffect- 
ive as a means of reaching the evils of 
the Trusts. “The only relation of the 
tariff to big corporations as a whole is 
that the tariff makes manufactures 
profitable, and the tariff remedy proposed 
would be in effect simply to make manu- 
factures unprofitable.” Weaker competi- 
tors of the Trusts would be ruined. As 
for tariff revision on other grounds, “ if 
the tariff laws as a whole work well, and 
if business has prospered under them, 
and is prospering, it is better to endure 
for a time slight inconveniences and in- 
equalities in some schedules than to upset 
business by too quick and too radical 
changes.” From time to time there 
should be a reapplication of the protective 
principle to the shifting national needs. 
But the underlying principle—of “ al- 
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ways allowing a sufficient rate of duty to 
more than cover the difference ” between 
the labor cost here and abroad—must be 
preserved. Readjustment could be 
reached by reciprocity treaties, and these 
should be adopted, partly “to secure in 
practical shape the lowering of duties 
when they are no longer needed for pro- 
tection.” Needed changes should be 
made by a direct reduction of duty only 
after thorough consideration by practical 
experts. A committee of such experts 
could be appointed “if Congress desires 
additional consideration to that which 
will be given to the subject by its own 
committees.” 


“ The cases in which the tariff can produce a 

monopoly are so few as to constitute an incon- 
siderable factor in the question; but, of course, 
if in any case it be found that a given rate of 
duty does promote a monopoly which works 
ill, no protectionist would object to such re- 
duction of the duty as would equalize compe- 
tition.” 
The tariff on anthracite coal “ should be 
removed.” Concerning the currency, the 
President remarks that it should have an 
element of elasticity, and that all kinds of 
money should be interchangeable. The 
passage on labor contain much good ad- 
vice for combinations of employers and 
of workmen. The adoption of reciproc- 
ity with Cuba is again urged— 

“not only because it is eminently for our 
interests to control the Cuban market and by 
every means to foster our supremacy in the 
tropical lands and waters south of us, but alsc 
because we, of the giant republic of the north, 
should make all our sister nations of the Amer- 
ican Continent feel that whenever they will 
permit it, we desire to show ourselves disinter- 
estedly and effectively their friend.” 


In a passage relating to the isthmian ca- 
nal there are these additional remarks 
about South America: 


“No independent nation in America need 
have the slightest fear of aggression from the 
United States. It behooves each one to main- 
tain order within its own borders and to dis- 
charge its just obligations to foreigners. When 
this is done, they can rest assured that, be they 
strong or weak, they have nothing to dread 
from outside interference. More and more the 
increasing interdependence and complexity of 
international political and economic relations 
render it incumbent on all civilized and order- 
ly Powers to insist on the proper policing of 
the world.” 
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The Filipinos, says the President, en- 
joy a measure of self-government greater 
than any other Orientals have obtained 
from a foreign Power or even from their 
own government, Japan excepted: 

“ We have not gone too far in granting these 
rights of liberty and self-government; but we 
have certainly gone to the limit that in the in- 
terests of the Philippine people themselves it 
was wise or just to go. No policy ever entered 
into by the American people has vindicated it- 
self in more signal manner than the policy of 
holding the Philippines.” 


The highest praise is given to both 
the military and the civil authorities. 
With respect to the army, the President 
asks for the passage of the General Staff 
bill. For the navy, there should be lar- 
ger appropriations to improve markman- 
ship. “In battle the only shots that 
count are the shots that hit.” There 
should be provision every year for addi- 
tional war ships: 


“We have deliberately made our own cer- 
tain foreign policies which demand the posses- 
sion of a first-class navy. The isthmian ca- 
nal will greatly increase the efficiency of our 
navy if the navy is of sufficient size; but if we 
have an inadequate navy, then the building of 
the canal would be merely giving a hostage to 
any Power of superior strength. The Monroe 
Doctrine should be treated as the cardinal fea- 
ture of American foreign policy; but it would 
be worse than idle to assert it unless we in- 
tended to back it up, and it can be backed up 
only by a thoroughly good navy.” 


There is not a cloud on the horizon now, 

the President says, and there seems “ not 

the slightest chance of trouble with a for- 

eign Power,” but the way to invite trou- 

ble is to fail to maintain an efficient navy. 
wt 


The bill admitting Okla- 
homa, Arizona and New 
Mexico to the union of 
States, which was passed by the House 
at the last session, is opposed in the Sen- 
ate by a majority of the Republicans. A 
substitute providing for the admission of 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory as one 
State, with four Representatives in the 
House, has been reported by the Senate 
committee, in which Mr. Quay, the fore- 
most advocate of the House bill, voted 
with the Democrats in the nggative. Ref- 
erence having been made ® a letter in 
which, it was said, Mr. Quay had urged 


The Statehood 
Bill 
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politicians in Arizona and New Mexico 
to show large Democratic majorities in 
those Territories at the recent election, if 
possible, he now admits that he gave such 
advice in a letter to the Arizona State- 
hood Committee. It was the best he 
could give, he adds, and he is willing to 
stand by it. Mr. Quay’s interest in the 
project for making New Mexico a State 
is said to be due in part to the Senatorial 
aspirations of Mr. W. H. Andrews, for- 
merly of Pennsylvania, but now con- 
nected with railroad and lumber com- 
panies in the Territory. For some years 
before leaving Pennsylvania he was the 
trusted friend and agent of Mr. Quay at 
Harrisburg during the sessions of the 
Legislature. The population of the Ter- 
ritories by the last census was as follows: 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory, 790,- 
205 ; Arizona, 122,931 ; New Mexico, 
195,310.—The unanimous Republican 


vote of the House is promised to Mr. 
Cannon for the office of Speaker next 
year, all other candidates having with- 
drawn.—It is understood that the Ship 


Subsidy bill has been finally shelved in 
the House. Owing to the opposition of 
Mr. Cannon, the outlook for such a bill 
in the next Congress is not favorable.— 
The House has passed a bill, introduced 
by Mr. Cannon, appropriating $50,000 
for the expenses of the Anthracite Coal 
Commission. A proposed amendment 
removing the tariff on anthracite was 
ruled out on a point of order. 


s&s 


It does not appear that 
Minister Concha was re- 
called or removed by the 
Colombian Government. He left Wash- 
ington for New York, on a leave of ab- 
sence. After his departure, negotiations 
for a canal treaty were resumed, Colom- 
bia being represented by Dr. Thomas 
Herran, Secretary of Legation, who was 
empowered by his Government to pro- 
ceed with them. Sefior Concha would 
not sign a treaty in which, he says, the 
sovereignty of Colombia on the isthmus 
was not “preserved and maintained 
with all force and vigor.” But Dr. Her- 
ran accepts Secretary Hay’s provisions 
for the control of the canal strip, regard- 
ing the annual payments as an acknowl- 
edgment of Colombian sovereignty. At 


Isthmian Canal 
Negotiations 
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last reports the only disagreement was 
one concerning the sum to be paid. 
Sefior Concha (formerly Attorney-Gen- 
eral of Colombia, and intensely hostile to 
the United States during the war with 
Spain) will probably oppose the treaty 
in Bogota. Unfortunately, final action 
there will be much delayed, as the Con- 
gressional election (ordered by decree, 
last week, after the withdrawal of Sefior 
Concha) will not take place until the 
middle of March, and the treaty cannot 
be accepted or rejected before June Ist. 
It was expected at Washington that the 
election would be ordered for an early 
date in January. The delay, together 
with the difficulties that have thus far 
prevented an agreement, excites in some 
minds a suspicion that influence hostile 
to any canal is being exerted south of the 
isthmus. a 


When the negotiations be- 
tween General Bliss and the 
Cuban Cabinet for a treaty 
of reciprocity had practically been fin- 
ished, in the early days of last week, a 
new obstacle appeared in the form of a 
bill introduced and passed in the Cuban 
House for the appointment of a commit- 
tee to limit the tariff reductions which 
Cuba may offer in the agreement. This 
bill was supported by the Nationalists, 
who control the House. They professed 
to be following the example of our Ding- 
ley tariff law, which limits to 20 per cent. 
the reductions to be offered in reciprocity 
treaties of a certain class; and they 
pointed also to the admission of our Sen- 
ate committee that the House has a right 
to pass upon the tariff changes in such 
agreements. Opponents of the treaty in 
the Cuban Senate argued that the pro- 
posed treaty must be submitted to the 
Cuban House. At the end of the week 
President Palma said that his representa- 
tives (Ministers Zaldo and Montes) 
would sign the treaty within a few days; 
and that he would send it to Washington, 
to be signed there by Secretary Hay and 
Minister Quesada. After the ratification 
of it by our Senate, he continued, he 
would send it to the Cuban Senate, but 
not to the Cuban House, as he had a 
right, with the consent of the Senate only, 
to make a treaty not affecting the tariff. 
The meaning of this is not clear, as the 


Reciprocity 
with Cuba 
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Cuban tariff would be affected, whether 
the treaty calls for a reciprocal reduction 
of Cuban duties or for. an increase of 
them with respect to imports from all 
countries except the United States.— 
President Roosevelt has been told that 
the number of votes needed in the Senate 
for the ratification of a treaty of reciproc- 
ity with Cuba can now be had. Among 
those who have consented to vote for a 
treaty—but not for a bill—are Senators 
Burrows and Perkins. On the other 
hand, Senator McEnery tells the Louis- 
iana sugar planters that the opposition is 
as strong as it was at the last session, and 
that no reciprocal reduction of the duty 
on Cuban sugar will be permitted——The 
cigar makers in Havana gained nothing 
by their recent strike, and are now at 
work on the old terms. The disorder ac- 
companying the strike was caused in part 
by the efforts of Anarchists from Barce- 
lona. In the place of Secretary Tamayo, 
who resigned from the Cabinet, Sefor 
Yero (heretofore Secretary‘of Instruction ) 
has been appointed Secretary of Govern- 
ment ; and he has reinstated the dismissed 
Chief of Police. Sefior Leopoldo Cancio, 
Secretary of Finance under General 
Wood, is the new Secretary of Instruc- 
tion.—Upon the favorable report of Com- 
missioner Sargent concerning Mrs. Ting- 
ley’s Raja Loga school in California, the 
Cuban children consigned to her have 
been released by the immigration authori- 
ties at New York. 


& 


Among those pres- 
ent at the opening 
of the session of 
Congress was Speaker Thomas B. Reed, 
then apparently in good health. That 
evening he was taken ill, the symptoms 
be.ng those of appendicitis. These 
abated two days later; but Mr. Reed had 
been affected for some time by Bright’s 
disease, to which this gastric disturbance 
gave an acute form. Uremic poisoning 
caused prostration from which he could 
not be revived, and he died at a few 
minutes after midnight on Saturday. 

Mr. Charles Henry Butler, of New 
York, has been appointed Reporter of 
the Supreme Court, to succeed Mr. J. C. 
Bancroft Davis, who resigns after hold- 
ing the office twenty years. Mr. Butler 


Washington Topics 
and Politics 


is the son of the late William Allen But- 
ler, and grandson of Attorney-General 
Benjamin F. Butler, and was_ legal 
expert associated with the Anglo-Ameri- 
can High Joint Commission.—The 
Socialists polled a large vote at the 
recent municipal elections in thirteen of 
the thirty-three cities of Massachusetts 
(10,500 out of a total of 73,746), electing 
Charles H. Coulter Mayor of Brockton 
by a plurality of 1,100 (against a Repub- 
lican majority of 282 last year), and 
reducing the Republican plurality in 
Haverhill from 935 to 14.—The vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. Buck, Minis- 
ter to Japan, is to be filled by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. John Barrett, formerly Min- 
ister to Siam.—Members of Congress 
from the South say that, as a candidate 
for the Presidency, ex-Senator Hill has 
lost something in their part of the coun- 
try by his support of the socialistic 
demand of the New York platform con- 
cerning coal mines. — Representative 
Bankhead, of Alabama, rejoices over the 
President’s attitude toward the negro in 
politics, saying that it will prevent the 
building up of a strong Republican party 
in the Southern States. In North Caro- 
lina, Senator Pritchard will continue his 
efforts to exclude negroes from party 
councils. He expects, it is said, by keep- 
ing out the negroes, to gain so many 
white Democrats who are hostile to the 
Democratic machine that the Republicans 
can carry the State. It is reported that 
in pursuance of this policy he has asked 
that the negro postmaster at Wilson, 
Samuel H. Vick, at the approaching 
expiration of his term shall be replaced 
by a white man. But the negroes who 
ask for the retention of Mr. Vick- bear 
testimonals from many Democrats as to 
his intergrity and  fitness.—In the 
House, Mr. Taylor, of Ohio, offered a 
resolution instructing the Elections Com- 
mittee to make an investigation as to the 
recent election of Representative Carter 
Glass, in Virginia, and to ascertain 
whether (under the new Constitution 
which disfranchises nearly all the ne- 
groes) the election had been a fair and 
lawful one. As a report against Mr. 
Glass, who now takes the seat made 
vacant by the death of Mr. Otey, would 
apply also to all the Virginia members 
elected for the next Congress, the com- 
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mittee by unanimous vote decided that 
the question should be left to that Con- 
gress.—The President has invited Mr. 
and Mrs. William Sewall, of Maine, to 
make a visit at the White House in 
February. “ Bill” Sewall is a typical 
woodsman, who has been the President’s 
guide and hunting companion in many 
of his outings——A widely published in- 
terview ascribes to Mr. Addicks the re- 
mark that there will be no election to fill 
Deleware’s two vacant seats in the Sen- 
ate, unless he is chosen for one of them. 
& 
Hearings before the An- 
thracite Coal Strike Com- 
mission were reported last 
week, the testimony being mainly 
that of miners concerning insuf- 
ficent pay, the difficult and dangerous 
nature of the work, and unjust treatment 
alleged to have been received. Judge 
Gray said the Commission still enter- 
tained a hope that the efforts to reach an 
agreement would be continued. But no 
further negotiations appear to have taken 
place. On the 5th, Mr. McVeagh said 
a majority of the operators thought there 
should be no new movement for agree- 
ment until both sides had submitted all 
their testimony. In his opinion this 
was a mistake, as the testimony would 
add bitterness to the controversy.—In 
the case of William Potter, recently ex- 
pelled from a painters’ union in Schenec- 
tady for serving in the militia, a judge 
in the New York Supreme Court has 
granted a preliminary injunction, re- 
straining the union from withholding 
from Potter a membership card, and 
ordering that he be restored to member- 
ship pending trial in the courts. The 
movement of the unions against the 
militia in Indiana not only prevents en- 
listment, but is now causing withdrawals, 
among those resigning recently on ac- 
count of union pressure being a well 
known officer in Elkhart.— In a case 
originating in an attempt of the city of 
Cleveland to compel a sewer contractor to 
observe the eight-hour law, the Supreme 
Court of Ohio has decided that the law is 
unconstitutional. — The strike of the 
silversmiths in New York for a nine- 
hour day has ended in the unconditional 
surrender of the men.—The four leading 
organizations of railway employes are 
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submitting to the companies west of 
Chicago requests for a larger increase 
of pay than has been offered to them. 
If the requests are not granted, the sub- 
ject will be considered at a convention 
in St. Louis on January 5th. The 
Wabash road announces an increase of 
Io per cent.—A prominent daily paper 
of Chicago asserts that the increase of 
wages in that city during the present 
year has amounted to $15,000,000 for 
union workmen and $11,000,000 for 
other employees. In four years the cost 
of living has increased there by about 
25 per cent. 
wt 


For some years the pro- 
hibition of liquor traffic 
has been prominently at 
the front in Canada, and. the latest 
movement in the matter was the sub- 
mission of a referendum in the Province 
of Ontario on December 4th. The vote 
was important for the reason that the de- 
cision of the electors would largely de- 
termine action in the other provinces. 
The result of the vote was in favor of 
prohibition, tho the measure will not be- 
come law. The reason for this was a 
condition requiring both a majority, and 
one-half of the votes cast at a recent 
provincial election, and the latter has not 
been secured. A marked feature of this 
vote was the change in attitude of the 
cities. Thus in Toronto the plebiscite of 
1898 gave a majority of 4,137 against 
prohibition, while last week this was 
changed to a favorable majority of 1,531. 
In the rural districts, where the prohibi- 
tion vote has been hitherto strong, the 
polling was light, but prohibitionists as- 
sert that this was due to bad roads and 
the unsatisfactory condition of the 
weather. 


Prohibition in 
Canada 
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Venezuela for the past week 
has been occupying much at- 
tention at the Foreign Offices of Eng- 
land, Germany and the United States. 
Altho there are no new and definite move- 
ments to chronicle since our last issue, 
England and Germany are hurrying their 
fleets to La Guayra, and it is expected 
that by the middle of this week, unless 
Castro comes to terms, the Venezuela 
custom houses will be seized. Our State 
Department admits that the debts owed 
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by Venezuela to Germany and England 
are just, and, therefore, no protest will 
be made at their expected joint action, 
tho there’ is naturally a feeling of appre- 
hension in Washington lest some unto- 
ward event precipitate this country into 
the imbroglio. In some quarters it is al- 
leged that if England and Germany ad- 
minister the custom houses of Venezuela 
Castro will be cut off from his only 
source of revenue; hence the revolution 
will gain another lease of life, business 
will be brought to a standstill, and not 
enough goods come through the custom 
houses to satisfy the German and Eng- 
lish bondholders, and thus the German- 
English seizure would defeat its own ob- 
ject. However that may be, it seems the 
only method that Germany and England 
will pursue. In the meantime, it is inter- 
esting to feel that Admiral George Dewey 
is in command of nearly seventy United 
States men-of-war, now mobilizing off 
the Venezuelan coast for the purpose of 
undertaking the great maneuvers to test 
the power of our navy to control the Car- 
ibbean Sea against all comers. 
Sd 


The English On the night of No- 
Education Bin  Vember 2oth the much- 

debated Education bill 
got through the committee stage by a 
vote of 212 to 83, a much larger majority 
than was expected in the earlier days of 
the discussion. By means of the new 
closure process, commonly called the 
“ guillotine,” the debate toward the last 
had been precipitate, but the long and 
bitter discussion of every phase of the 
question in the press and on the platform 
had left no real occasion for delay. De- 
cember 4th the bill was passed in the 
House of Commons by a vote of 246 to 
123, a smaller majority, it will be ob- 
served, than had been given in committee. 
From the House the bill was immediately 
sent to the Lords, where no serious op- 
position was expected. Two days later, 
in fact, it passed the second reading in 
the House of Lords by 147 votes to 37. 
Just before the last vote was cast in the 
House of Commons Mr. Balfour, the 
Premier, appealed urgently to all parties 
in Parliament to do what was possible to 
insure the smooth working of the bill, 
since no better measure had been pro- 
posed. The bill is indeed regarded as a 


personal triumph for the Premier, when 
the hostility it awakened is considered. 
It is long and complicated, and in part 
declared to be ambiguous even to its 
framers, so that much freedom will re- 
main for the executive officials to shape 
their actions in conformity with public 
opinion. 
as 
According to present indica- 
tions the majority in the 
Reichstag will not yield to the opposition, 
and will, if possible, push through every 
measure without allowing long debate or 
obstruction. A new turn to the proceed- 
ings occurred when Baron Heyl zu 
Herrnsheim and other members intro- 
duced, December 5th, a resolution direct- 
ly aimed at the United States. This res- 
olution asks Chancellor von Biilow, be- 
fore renewing commercial treaties, to no- 
tify any country not giving German 
goods fair reciprocal treatment that the 
most-favored-nation privileges will be 
discontinued in its case when the general 
commercial treaties are renewed. For six 
months Germany has been opposing Rus- 
sia and Austria-Hungary in their desire 
to make administrative reforms in Mace- 
donia, but now it appears that this opposi- 
tion is to cease, and that the two coun- 
tries are to be left with a free hand. In 
Turkey, however, everything indicates 
that Germany is tightening her grip. The 
commercial interests of the Turkish Em- 
pire are already under her control. The 
Director of the Deutsche Bank of Berlin 
has discovered a source of revenue to 
serve as a guaranty for the Bagdad Rail- 
way, and at the same time has brought 
about an agreement for the amalgamation 
of nearly all existing Turkish railways. 
The principal quays, also, are to be con- 
trolled by the same great trust, which 
will practically be in German hands. 
Js 


The political outlook in 
Servia remains as uncer- 
tain as it has ever been. Austria-Hun- 
gary is too much afraid of Russia to 
come out openly and support King 
Alexander, whose friendship is at best a 
doubtful matter. Russia stands by and, 
for the present, let things take their own 
course. The instability of the king's 
character and the uncertainty as to whom 
he will try to make his successor keeps 


Germany 
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the politics of the country in a state of 
extreme unrest. Meanwhile, a new cab- 
inet was formed late in last month, which 
consisted of the following members: 


General Zinzar Markovitch (Neutral), 
Premier, without portfolio. 

General Milovan Pavlovitch 
Minister of War. 

M. Velimir Todorovitch (Moderate Radi- 
cal), Minister of the Interior. 

M. Miloran Marinkovitch (Moderate Radi- 
cal), Minister of Finance. 

M. Paul Denitch (Liberal), Minister of 
Public Works. 

M. Liubomir Novakovitch (Moderate Radi- 
cal), Minister of Commerce. 

M. Lukas Lazarovitch (Moderate Radical), 
Minister of Public Instruction. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Waffe Eutonitch (Neu- 
tral), Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


(Neutral), 


Spain, also, has formed a new cabinet. 
On December 3d Premier Sagasta had 
an audience with King Alfonso and 
presented his resignation, intimating that 
the step was irrevocable. His position, 
indeed, in the country is so difficult that 
it is even expected he will retire from the 
leadership of the Liberal Party. Decem- 
ber 6th a new cabinet was sworn in, con- 
sisting of the following ministers: 


Premier—Sefior Silvela. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs—Sefior Abar- 
Zuza. 

Minister of Justice—Sefior Dato. 

Minister of Finance—Sefior Villaverde. 

Minister of the Interior—Sefior Maura. 

Minister of War—General Linares. 

Minister of Marine—Sefior Sanchez Toca. 

Minister of Instruction—Sefior Allende 
Alazar. 


Minister of Public Works—Marquis Vadillo. 
& 


A canal was recently opened 
to commerce, the importance 
of which may be judged 
from the fact that in 1901 no less than 
12,892,921 quarters of grain were ex- 
ported from Sulina, the port at its mouth. 
The same port furnished cargoes for no 
less than 461 British steamers, of a total 
aggregate tonnage of 804,304. This so- 
called canal is, however, not properly a 
canal at all, but a deepening of the mouth 
of the Danube from Sulina up to Galatz 
and Braila, so that where formerly only 
vessels of 300 tons burden could enter, it 
is now possible for vessels of 6,000 and 
7,000 tons to discharge their cargoes. 


The Sulina 
Canal 
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The channel has been deepened from 7 
feet to 24 feet, and the river has been 
straightened, so that the distance from 
Braila to the sea is made shorter by nearly 
fifteen miles. The deepening of the 
channel was accomplished chiefly by the 
means of groynes and revetments. A 
groyne consists of stones loosely laid at 
right angles to the stream and forming a 
sort of buttress projecting into the water 
in such a manner that the solid matter 
carried by the water is deposited against 
them and the river narrowed. A revet- 
ment consists of loose stones ranged over 
the surface of the banks, so as to resist 
the action of the current. In this way 
the channel was narrowed and deepened 
by the flow of its own water to 18 feet. 
By dredging this depth was made 24 
feet. Pe 


The prospect for a 
separation between 
State and Church in 
Germany is evidently small. Not taking 
into account the dissenters who have 
withdrawn from the State Churches to 
connect themselves with non-German 
Churches, such as the Methodists, the 
Baptists and Irwingians, there are only 
eight little groups of congregations, con- 
sisting of those who have severed their 
connection with the State Churches to 
form independent synods of the historic 
Protestant groups of the country, the Lu- 
theran and the Reformed. The most 
prominent of these bodies are the Breslau 
Synod, with 51,600 members and 75 pas- 
tors, and the Immanuel Synod, with 5,300 
members and 13 pastors. The other or- 
ganizations are the two Free Churches of 
Hessen; the Free Church of Hanover; 
the Church of Baden; the Hermanns- 
burg Church, and the Free’ Church of 
Saxony, the last mentioned body being 
under the fostering care of the Missouri 
Synod of this country. The total mem- 
bership of these dissenting churches is 
perhaps 60,000 souls. Unfortunately 
they do not present an undivided front to 
the foe, but antagonize each other as 
much as they do the State Churches. In 
the historic village of Hermannsburg 
there are no fewer than four kinds of in- 
dependent Lutherans, each of whom re- 
fuses to recognize the other or to prac- 
tice altar and pulpit fellowship. The ex- 


‘Free Churches ” 
in Germany 
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perience which the German Christians 
have had with independent churches has 
not encouraged the separation between 
State and Church as a remedy for ills of 
the Church and of German Protestant- 
ism. Recently the development of a rad- 
ical type of theology in the universities, 
notably the teachings of Harnack at 
Berlin, and Baumgarten at Kiel, has 
aroused the conservatives, and some have 
advocated the organization of independ- 
ent churches in order to secure orthodox 
teachers of theology for the future gener- 
ation of pastors and preachers. There 
is a very strong feeling against the rad- 
ical university theology in the rank and 
file of the clergy and the congregations, 
but also a general distrust that the proper 
remedy is to be found in a withdrawal 
from the State Churches. The experi- 


ence which the Christians of Germany 

have had with free churches does not en- 

courage further moves in this direction. 
re 


The French Chamber of Depu- 
ties was, on the afternoon of 
December 6th, turned into something re- 
sembling a bear pit. Feeling for some 
time has been running very high between 
the Government and the minority, espe- 
cially the Nationalists, and on this day 
matters came to a crisis. The Govern- 
ment wished to close Parliament for the 
holiday recess, and the minority raised 
strong objections, declaring that the 
Chamber should continue in session in 
order to discuss the budget. In the midst 
of this debate, M. Gauthier took occa- 
sion to attack the Government savagely 
for its weakness in the recent Humbert 
scandal, and called on M. Vallé, Minis- 
ter of Justice, to explain the affair, 
whereupon M. Vallé defended the pres- 
ent Republic by attacking the memory of 
the Empire. A tumult arose at this, in 
which the supporters of the Govern- 
ment, the Nationalists and Socialists all 
took part. M. Bourgeois, the Premier, 
was utterly unable to keep order. The 
storm began to rage about the group of 
Ministers. One of the Nationalists, M. 
Syveton, pushed up to them and began 
to address them in loud and angry words. 
This brought the supporters of the Min- 
isters to the rescue,.and for a while there 
was something like a small riot about 
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the Ministers’ bench. Meanwhile M. 
Coutant had obtained possession of the 
Tribune in place of M. Vallé, who had 
joined the Ministers, and now held it 
against all comers. He was ordered by 
the Premier to descend, and was tem- 
porarily suspended from Parliament. 
When he still refused to move the guards 
were summoned and four of them con- 
ducted him from the Chamber. After a 
little more noise and confusion, order 
was restored in part and M. Vallé was 
able to mount the Tribune once more and 
continue his speech in defense of the 
Government. The Chamber then voted, 
by a majority of 336 to 136, an expres- 
sion of confidence in the Government. It 
is expected, of course, that the seconds 
of MM. Syveton and Vallé will meet and 
arrange for a duel between their prin- 
cipals. According to the best instructed 
papers in Paris this fracas in the Cham- 
ber was not entirely the result of chance, 
but was prearranged by the Nationalists 
and the members of the Right, with the 
design of attracting attention to their 
cause, which had grown a little monoto- 
nous to the French public. The National- 
ist party itself is, indeed, broken into fac- 
tions for the time at least. At a meeting 
of the League last month M. Jules Le- 
maitre proposed a plebiscite for the presi- 
dential elections. A large number of the 
leading Nationalists declared that such a 
scheme was impossible and have broken 
from the ranks.—By a vote of 537 to 14 
Parliament has passed a new Sugar bill 
which reduces the tax on refined sugar 
to 25 francs per 220 pounds, as a result 
of the abolition of the sugar bounties un- 
der the Brussels Convention. M. Rou- 
vier, Minister of Finance, holds that in 
four or five years the increased consump- 
tion of sugar will make good the loss of 
50,000,000 francs in revenue. On the 
same day on which the Sugar bill was 
passed, Premier Combes at a Cabinet 
Council announced that he had suspended 
the salaries of Archbishop Besancon and 
the Bishops of Orleans and Sées. This 
was in consequence of the fact that these 
prelates had been particularly active in 
securing the signatures for the manifesto 
recently addressed to the Senators and 
Deputies in regard to the suppression 0 
religious congregations. 
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HERE seems to be a widespread 
notion that the Federal Govern- 
ment is powerless to curb, or 

adequately to curb, the monopolistic cor- 
porations and combinations now so 
prevalent and so menacing, and that an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution 
will be necessary in order to confer upon 
it ample powers to this end. 

If this be so the country is indeed in 
a sad dilemma. On the one hand it is 
clear that the separate States are power- 
less, since no State can deny to a cor- 
poration engaged in interstate commerce 
the right to do business within its bor- 
ders, nor can any State control or regu- 
late such commerce beyond the merely 
incidental regulation that results from 
the reasonable exercise of the police pow- 
er, for the protection of the health, mor- 
als or safety of its citizens. On the other 
hand, the probability of securing an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution 
conferring additional powers upon Con- 
gress is so remote that it may be said to 
amount to a practical imposibility. If 
the notion that Congress cannot, under 
the existing grant of powers, enact an 
appropriate measure of relief, be well 
founded there would seem to be no es- 
cape from the exactions of corporations 
which any one of the forty-five States, or, 
indeed, any foreign State, may see fit to 
charter. 

If this view were correct we should 
have a curious result of the workings of 
our Federal system. Before the union 
of the States any one of them might 
have forbidden a corporation chartered 
by any other from doing business within 
its borders, or might have prescribed the 
conditions upon which it might do busi- 
ness there. It may still do so in the case 
of any corporation, like an insurance com- 
pany, not engaged in interstate com- 
merce. It is only the commerce clause 
of the Federal Constitution giving to 
Congress the power “to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among 
the several States ” that has deprived the 


States of the power to debar a corpora- 
tion engaged in interstate commerce or 
to fix the terms upon which it may do 
such business. If, now, having deprived 
themselves of this power, the States have 
failed to confer the like power upon the 
Federal Government, a very important 
attribute of sovereignty has somehow . 
been lost. One State under this view 
may create a corporation to engage in 
the manufacture and vending of com- 
modities. The other States cannot pre- 
vent it from selling its commodities with- 
in their borders or fix the conditions 
upon which it shall do such business 
there or control or regulate its traffic. 
Neither can the Federal Government pre- 
vent it from-going into other States, or 
fix the terms upon which it may go there 
or otherwise control it beyond regulat- 
ing its traffic after it is there. What, 
then, has become of the power to prevent 
it from going into the other States at all, 
or the power to prescribe the terms upon 
which alone it may go into the other 
States? This power is nowhere express- 
ly denied to the Federal Government in 
the Federal Constitution. The only pro- 
vision anywhere applicable to the situa- 
tion is the commerce clause already 
quoted, which is an express grant of 
power to Congress and in no sense a 
denial of power to it. 

It is inconceivable that in the division 
of powers anything has been thus lost. 
If the States have lost, the nation has 
gained. (If a State may not prohibit a 
corporation chartered by another State 
from coming within its borders to engage 
in traffic, it must be because the Consti- 
tution has conferred this power upon 
Congress,) If a State may not say that a 
corporation before coming within its bor- 
ders to engage in such traffic shall con- 
form to prescribed conditions, then Con- 
gress, in whose favor it gave up this 
power, must surely be authorized to do 
so. Any other conclusion than this must 
seek its warrant in some provision of the 
Constitution denying this power to the 
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States and to the Federal Government 
alike. “ The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” It is held that this power 
has been prohibited to the States by the 
commerce clause; it must therefore have 
been delegated to the United States by 
the same clause, since there is nowhere 
any provision denying it to the United 
States. If the commerce clause denies 
it to the States, the commerce clause con- 
fers it at the same time upon the United 
States. 

The conclusion from this premise must 
be that the United States has power not 
merely to regulate the interstate com- 
merce of corporations, but to prohibit 
such corporations from engaging in in- 
terstate commerce at all or to fix the terms 
and conditions upon which they may en- 
gage in interstate commerce. It might 
not be able to do this to the extent of 
prohibition any more than a State could 
do it, in the case of a natural person, be- 
cause “the citizens of each State shall 
be entitled to all privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens of the several States.” 
But a corporation is not a citizen within 
the meaning of this clause. (Therefore, 
any State may prohibit a corporation not 
engaged in interstate commerce from do- 
ing business within its jurisdiction; and 
therefore, it is submitted, the United 
States may prohibit any corporation en- 
gaged in interstate commerce from doing 
business within its jurisdiction. If it may 
prohibit altogether, it may, of course, 
permit upon prescribed conditions, and 
in this power to prescribe conditions is to 
be sought the remedy for the existing 
evils of corporate monopoly. 

The present Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
of 1890 did not attempt to prescribe con- 
ditions upon which corporations could 
engage in interstate commerce. It is en- 
titled “ An act to protect trade and com- 
merce against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies,” and it denounces penalties 
against persons, corporations or asso- 
ciations that combine or conspire to put 
restraints upon interstate commerce or to 
monopolize the same, and gives the Fed- 
eral courts power to enjoin violations of 
the provisions. There is no attempt in 
the Act to go back of the time the article 
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is actually in the channels of interstate 
traffic and prevent combinations to put 
restraints upon its production or to mon- 
opolize the product. It was accordingly 
held in the Knight case (156 U. S. 1) 
that a restraint upon the production of 
sugar, amounting to a monopoly of 98 
per cent. of the whole output, was not 
within the purview of the Act, because 
the product was not at that point a part 
of interstate trade or commerce and the 
Act merely forbade restraints upon com- 
merce between the States or with foreign 
nations, and not restraints upon manu- 
facture. 

It has been thought in some quarters 
that this decision indicates that Congress 
is powerless to prevent monopoly in pro- 
duction. No such conclusion is war- 
ranted. The Supreme Court was called 
upon to construe a statute already passed 
by Congress and to say what is its rea- 
sonable interpretation. It was not called 
upon to say, and it did not say, that Con- 
gress had exhausted its constitutional 
powers in enacting this statute. It is ob- 
vious that this decision has no bearing 
upon the question whether another stat- 
ute may not be passed which shall have 
the effect of preventing a monopoly in 
production. If such a statute were en- 
acted it would then be time for the Su- 
preme Court to pass upon its constitu- 
tionality and effect. At present we sim- 
ply know that a business not included 


» 
within the category of interstate or for- e+’ 
y? 


eign commerce is not within the prohi- 
bition of the Act of 1890. 

The statute which Congress will need 
to pass in order to reach restraints upon 
production is one that shall have for its 
object the fixing of conditions upon 
which corporations may engage in inter- 
state commerce. Such statute need not 
interfere with the existing Act of 1890 
“to protect trade and commerce against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies.” 
That Act has been so construed by the 
Supreme Court as to serve a very im- 
portant purpose. In the Addystone Case 
(175 U. S. 211) it was held that any 
combination which directly restrains the 
purchase, sale or exchange of commodi- 
ties among the several States is illegal 
under the Act of 1890, and this irrespect- 
ive of whether such restraint would have 
been reasonable—and therefore legal—at 
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the common law or not. The Act of 1890 ~ 


seems to be adequate to protect the peo- 
ple against the pools and tombinations 
that directly interfere with the competi- 
tion in interstate trade and traffic, but it 
leaves untouched combinations and mon- 
opolies intended to restrain free competi- 


tiongin manufacture.or production. It 


also probably leaves-untouched the evils 
to interstate commerce that grow out of 
the absorption into one mammoth cor- 
poration of a controlling number of sepa- 
rate concerns, altho the full effect of Sec- 
tion 2 of the Act upon such gnonopolies 
seems not to have been finally considered. 

What, then, #emains to be done in or- 
der to legislate effectively against com- 
binations to restrain production and 
against the single corporation that prac- 
tically monopolizes both production and 
interstate traffic? 

In order to prevent combinations from 
restraining or monopolizing production 
it is only necessary to deny to any cor- 
poration that is party to any such pool, 
trust or combination the right to engage 
in interstate commerce—that is, the right 
to sell its product outside of the State 
where it is domiciled, or to purchase its 
supplies outside of the State of its domi- 
cil. In other words, Congress in the 
exercise of its power to regulate inter- 
state commerce can fix as one of the con- 
ditions upon which corporations may 
engage in interstate commerce the ab- 
stention of .such corporations from any 
contract, combination or conspiracy to 
restrain free competition in the price of 
the raw material which it employs in the 
processes of manufacture, or in the price 
to be paid for labor, or in the amount of 
the output, or in the territory to be occu- 
pied, or in the price of the product, or in 
any other incident of its business of buy- 
ing, manufacturing or selling. It could 
also fix as a further condition the absten- 
tion of such a corporation from the ab- 
sorption of rival concerns and from dis- 
criminations in price or service intended 
or calculated to drive such rivals out of 
business. Since no considerable enter- 
prise is carried on except in the form of 
a corporation, such a statute would at 
once prevent a large part of the evils now 
connected with the production and sale 
of commodities and restore at once the 
benefits of free competition, 
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Monopolizing corporations already in 
existence would be largely controlled by 
some of the regulations above enum- 
erated, particularly the regulation against 
discriminations intended to drive out 
competitors by temporarily underselling 
them. With free competition established 
and protected smaller concerns would 
rapidly come into existence and tend to 
destroy the monopoly. But additional 
legislation, applicable to all corporations, 
would also serve the same end. Grossly 
overcapitalized corporations might be 
excluded from interstate commerce. 
Manufacturing and producing corpora- 
tions engaging in interstate commerce 
might be prohibited from owning, leas- 
ing or controlling public railways, canals 
or steamship lines, or from engaging in 
any way in the business of common car- 
riers, or from making any discriminating 
contracts with common carriers. They 
might be required to disclose such mat- 
ters connected with their business as 
would enable Congress to detect addition- 
a: evils and apply the needed remedy. In 
fact, publicity should be one of the con- 
ditions strictly insisted upon in such leg- 
islation. 

It is probable that a Federal license to 
engage in interstate commerce should be 
required of all corporations as a means 
to a closer supervision. Before such a 
license is granted and annually renewed 
the corporation should be required to file 
a certificate with the proper official (who 
might be a Cabinet officer known as the 
Secretary of Trade and Commerce), set- 
ting forth all the particulars necessary to 
determine prima facie whether the cor- 
poration complies with the provisions of 
the law. Penalties should be inflicted 
for a false certificate or for engaging in 
interstate commerce without first procur- 
ing a license, or for subsequently violat- 
ing any of the conditions under which 
such license is granted. The Federal 
courts should also be given power to is- 
sue injunctions against violations of the 
statute. 

The legislation above described might 
also be accompanied by a statute author- 
izing the formation of corporations un- 
der Federal laws to engage in manufac- 
turing, producing and vending commodi- 
ties throughout the United States. State 
corporations could reincorporate under 
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such a statute and would then be exclu- 
sively under the control of Congress. 
The formation of the National Banks 
serves as a precedent for such a course. 
This, however, is a subject not neces- 
sarily connected with the more important 
one of controlling the corporations al- 
ready chartered by the States. 

It appears, then, that Congress is far 
from helpless in the presence of the trust 
evil. Without disturbing any legitimate 
business enterprise or setting any limit 
to the possible expansion of such an en- 
terprise under the laws of free competi- 
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tion, it can prevent all unreasonable re- 
straints upon the production or sale of 
any commodity, can prevent discrimina- 
tions that destroy competition, and can 
prevent that combination of producers 
with common carriers that is the fruitful 
source of many inequalities in oppor- 
tunity. In short, it can restore the benefi- 
cent reign of free competition, under 
which an equal opportunity is opened to 
all investors and under which the con- 
sumer is everywhere protected from the 
exactions of monopoly. 
Irnaca, N. Y. 


Citizens of London 


By Virgil E. Stackhouse 


[This lively article and the one that follows by Mr. Horwill will doubtless disturb the patriotic con- 
ceit of partisans of two countries; but we do not invite replies from the champions of either England 


or the United States.—EDpITorR. ] 


AM an American machinist. About a 
year ago I was solicited by an Eng- 
lish firm to go to London and pursue 

my calling at one of its branches located 
in that city. The prospect offering nu- 
merous advantages over the place | then 
held, I closed with the offer and took up 
my abode in the great metropolis. Ow- 
ing to the situation in which I found my- 
self I saw and heard many things that 
would naturally escape an ordinary ob- 
server. I write without prejudice, for 
the things I tell of are true, and I would 
gladly see them alleviated, if possible. 

London, the capital of Great Britain 
and the most populous city in the world, 
is situated on either side of the river 
Thames about fifty miles from the sea. 
It is supposed to have started as a small 
village about two thousand years ago, 
and has been a trading center since its 
occupation by the Romans about eighteen 
hundred years ago. Part of the old 
Roman walls yet remain, and I am in- 
clined to think that the methods of trans- 
acting business, as well as some of the 
manufacturing tools now in use, are relics 
of the Roman occupation. 

The citizens of London are a distinct 
species of mankind. They are English 
in name only, and their own countrymen 
do not appear to regard them as belong- 
ing to the same race. If you ask any one 


living outside of the metropolis if a cer- 
tain Londoner is an Englishmen, he will 
reply, “ Well, he’s a—he’s a Londoner.” 
And I do not wonder, for the average 
Londoner is a pitiful type of mankind. 
He is densely ignorant and knows little 
else than to say “ God save the King ” on 
every occasion that offers any excuse or 
no excuse at all. If a man’s hat blows 
off in the street a crowd of hundreds of 
people will collect and hoot and laugh at 
the unfortunate person until something 
equally as trivial attracts their attention 
elsewhere. If a person drops any article 
in a public place they will rush toward the 
direction of the sound, and if the article 
has broken, they will stand and look on 
with keen enjoyment as the pieces are 
being picked up. Circumstances like 
these impress the visitor from the 
“ States,” as they say over here, very cu- 
riously. Such trivialities would hardly 
cause an American to turn his head. But 
anything is enjoyed by the Londoner 
which will vary the monotony of the 
journey from the public house to the 
workshop and back again; and I almost 
believe that they would enjoy having 
their teeth pulled. Anything is regarded 
as enjoyable which is out of their usual 
routine. They have some of the same 
characteristics and resemble in certain 
respects the poorer class of negroes in the 
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United States. All that is necessary to 
collect a multitude is to beat a bass drum. 
Hundreds of people will speedily assem- 
ble and follow as long as the drum is beat- 
en, dispersing reluctantly only when it 
has ceased to sound. 

An aristocracy is necessary in London, 
for the Londoner does not understand 
kindness from any one above him in sta- 
tion. The Londoners appear to have no 
kindly feelings themselves. They look 
with suspicion upon any one who at- 
tempts to treat them with any degree of 
consideration, and if you finally over- 
come their suspicions they resemble the 
lost dog with whom you make friends 
and then haye to throw stones at to get 
rid of. The Londoner will rarely do one 
a favor without asking or expecting com- 
pensation. If an acquaintance is going 
to pass a mail box in the course of a walk 
and you ask him to drop a letter in the 
box for you he will hold out one hand 
for the letter and the other for whatever 
sum you see fit to give him. Upon 
my arrival in London I got off at St. 
Pancras Station, and took a cab to go to 
the Bedford Hotel, a distance of about 
two miles. We had no more than started 
when a man ran out, and, grasping one 
of the shafts of the cab, ran the entire dis- 
tance. I was somewhat at a loss to un- 
derstand the reason for this strange con- 
duct, but when I arrived at the hotel I 
found that he had done this in order to 
secure the job of carrying the trunks from 
the cab into the hotel, which he did, re- 
ceiving for his trouble a sixpence, with 
which he was very well pleased. It is 
an ordinary occurrence for a man to force 
his services upon you and then hold out 
his hand for compensation. 

London is the home of the great un- 
washed and unfed. There is hardly one 
among the working persons in London 
who knows what a square meal is, and 
this fact is written plainly upon their 
features. Anemia runs rampant. On 
every wall you will find legends like the 
following: “Take Blank’s Sarsaparilla 
for anemia; ” “ Blank’s Pills; an infalli- 
ble remedy for anemia;” and the word 
“anemia” is blazoned forth and meets 
your eye wherever you turn. It is only 
the English way of saying starvation, 
tor nothing else under heaven is responsi- 
ble for the anemic condition of the work- 
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ing classes. The bill of fare for an or-. 
dinary meal consists of a half-pennyworth 
of bread, a half-pennyworth of cheese 
and the like amount of ale. The Lon- 
doner eats a number of such meals a day 
—as often as he can afford it—and his 
day’s rations would hardly make one meal 
for a hungry American. A short time 
ago I was in an eating house, and after I 
had finished my meal I arose and left the 
table. Having been served with more 
bread than I required (a circumstance 
remarkable in itself) I had left a slice on 
the plate. A young man who had been 
sitting near me at another table came 
after me to call my attention to the fact. 
When I told him I had had sufficient he 
gazed at me in astonishment, but recov- 
ering himself he hurried back to the table, 
seized the bread I had left and devoured 
it like a hungry dog. Before eating my 
bread this man’s meal consisted of a very 
thin slice of bacon and a small piece of 
bread, which cost him one and one-half 
pence. This is the cheap London living 
one hears so much about. 

The food problem is really a serious 
one. I have struggled with it myself. I 
tried boarding for a while, but was com- 
pelled to give it up in order to escape that 
foe of the working man—anemia. My 
breakfast, at seven o’clock, consisted of 
bacon and one egg—every morning. For 
dinner, at one o’clock, I had a small slice 
of roast beef. For tea, at six o’clock, the 
fare was a cup of tea and what we would 
probably call snails in the “ States ”— 
they call them “ winkles ”-over here. It 
takes so long to pick them out of the 
shells that you nearly starve eating them. 
For supper, at nine o’clock, I had cold 
roast beef and tea and a certain allowance 
of bread which had previously been kind- 
ly spread for me. After enduring this 
for awhile I was compelled to take my 
meals at a restaurant. Living is very 
expensive. In looking over the bill of 
fare in the restaurant, I saw a number of 
articles which cost nine times as much 
as I could have procured them for in 
America. As an example of expensive 
living note the following: Some stewed 
kidney, mashed potatoes, a small quantity 
of some vegetable resembling stewed 
squash, bread, butter and coffee come to 
three shillings and two pence—about 
seventy-nine cents. And this at an ordi- 
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nary restaurant such as the middle class 
of working people patronize. By dint of 
considerable planning I managed to pro- 
cure board with a private family, and be- 
tween this and taking some of my meals 
at a restaurant I managed to live on a fair 
basis of economy and comfort. The lot 
of a man with a family is worse. An- 
other American machinist, who came to 
London about the same time I did, has 
his wife and mother-in-law living with 
him. The bills for their meat and gro- 
ceries alone average twelve dollars a 
week. It is by reason of the great cost 
of living, probably, that the people here 
consider alcoholic liquor so absolutely es- 
sential to existence. I know of one man 
who, at this writing, has not drunk for 
over a fortnight. I ask him every day 
how he is holding out, and he replies: 
“Indeed, Mr. Stackhouse, I am feeling 
very well as yet, but I don’t know how 
long it will be before I shall have to drink 
again. I don’t want to if I can live with- 
out it.” 

The highest ambition of the Londoner 
is to remain a Londoner. If a man gets 
out of work in London starvation will not 
drive him out. In fact, a man once said 
to me: “ If I got out of work in London 
I would rather starve than go outside.” 
These persons appear to have the ideathat 
London isthe best place in the world. I be- 
came acquainted with a very nice girl here 
—a poor girl—a very poor one—trying to 
make an honest living. I found a way 
in which she could better her condition 
immensely. When I told her that I could 
procure her employment which would en- 
able her to live in a condition of regal 
splendor in comparison with the way she 
was compelled to exist, she was at first 
delighted ; but after considering the mat- 
ter she said: “ No, I have been in the 
hog-pen ail my life, and it is good enough 
for me to die in.” It is this lack of ambi- 
tion and of a desire to elevate themselves 
that accounts for the scarcity of London- 
ers in the “ States.” Indeed, I can hard- 
ly remember seeing any Englishmen in 
America who presented the characteris- 
tics of the people I see here. The latter 
include a large number of dark, under- 
sized people with strongly marked Jewish 
features. 

The people here appear to be in a state 
of degeneracy. This is not surprising, 


as the children receive their earliest edu- 
cation at the public houses, which the 
mothers frequent as much as the fathers. 
Another reason is that London has a 
great many more women than men. The 
latter have a certain amount of choice in 
selecting a life partner and naturally en- 
deavor to get one as superior to them- 
selves as possible. In nine cases out of 
ten a woman marrying an inferior will 
sink to her husband’s level ; and in a great 
many instances while this degeneration is 
going on the woman is carrying an un- 
born child. With the mother dancing on 
the street to the music of a hurdy-gurdy 
(a common enough sight) and traveling 
to the public-house for liquid patriotism, 
she is unconsciously educating her un- 
born offspring, which, having been de- 
generating ever since its conception, is 
started on a fair road to mental and moral 
decay at its birth. Still another cause, al- 
though a comparatively minor one, is the 
employment of respectable young girls 
who are just budding into womanhood 
as barmaids at the public houses. It is 
natural to suppose that many of these 
barmaids are the future mothers of what 
should prove to be the bone and sinew 
of the English nation. But when a girl 
is thus employed she is the auditor of all 
kinds of vulgar and obscene jests. The 
conditions of her employment must 
sooner or later rob her of that supreme 
charm of womanhood—modesty. She 
degenerates from the time she enters the 
public-house and very often continues 
there the rest of her life. If she marries 
and bears children the latter must suffer 
from the influences that were exerted 
upon their mother at a time when the lat- 
ter’s character was being formed. 

The Londoner takes great delight in 
pointing out the venality of the New 
York police force, at the same time ignor- 
ing the fact that the London police are 
the most venal class of public servants 
conceivable. The difference consists in 
the fact that the New Yorker is a much 
higher-priced man. The London police- 
man is satisfied with a sixpence. The 
only difference is the price, and I can 
positively assert that a London policeman 
can be bribed with a sixpence. 

London is a hotbed of prostitution. 
This is accounted for by the scarcity of 
work and the uncharitableness of the peo- 
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ple. Nearly every woman cast upon her 
own resources has three issues to face— 
suicide, starvation or prostitution, and 
that this is the truth every earnest investi- 
gator will find. About one year ago two 
sisters who had lost their employment 
sought in vain for other work. Upon 
reaching the lowest depths of despair, 
they badeeachother good-by, took poison, 
and were found dead the next morning. 
It was the only way to preserve their most 
priceless, and, I might add, their only re- 
maining possession; and they went be- 
fore their Maker clean and pure. Con- 
cerning this transaction there is a heavy 
balance standing against some names on 
the Recording Angel’s ledger, but I am 
satisfied that it is not against these two 
poor creatures. 

The English are very boastful of their 
patriotism. Over and over again I was 
told about Mafeking Night, when there 
was a demonstration of patriotism such 
as the world had never before seen. I 
must confess that I was very anxious to 
see such a demonstration, and in course 
of time good fortune sent along Peace 
Day, which, according to the London 
papers, 


“ Out-Mafekinged Mafeking 
Night.” I had been at the Kew Gardens 
on that day, and on my return to London 
I left the underground railway at the 
Bank Station, which is located close to 
the official residence of the Lord Mayor, 
the headquarters of all patriotic demon- 


strations. When I reached the surface I 
thought I had encountered a combination 
of the insane asylum, the workhouse, and 
the deepest recesses of the Inferno. Such 
pandemonium I never heard. Men were 
going around with sticks breaking every 
high hat that showed itself in the crowd, 
while others, animated by a commercial 
spirit, were selling caps at a shilling each. 
To be perfectly candid, I was somewhat 
timid about entering this mob, but finally 
mustered up sufficient courage to do so. 
I was compelled to proceed on foot, as on 
occasions like these all traffic is sus- 
pended. I proceeded cautiously and 
could hear nothing on either hand but 
“God Save the King,” “ Rule Brittania,” 
“ The Honeysuckle and the Bee,” and a 
dull thud when a high hat was demol- 
ished. The relation of the two latter to 
a patriotic demonstration I am unable to 
trace, but the patriots can doubtless per- 
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ceive some connection. A little further 
on I saw a hurdy-gurdy grinding out a 
cake-walk, and men and women, boys and 
girls, of all ages from twelve to sixty 
years, dancing in the middle of the street. 
As soon as one company became tired 
their places were taken by others. They 
would twist themselves into every imagi- 
nable shape and were not a bit careful 
how much underclothing they displayed 
—the most of it none too clean or in the 
highest state of preservation. 

When any lull occurred in the perform- 
ance the cause was easily traced. It was 
merely that their stock of patriotism had 
become exhausted and it was necessary to 
replenish the supply at the nearest public 
house at two pence a pint, and I ascer- 
tained afterward that the only kind of 
patriotism that was exhibited was pro- 
cured ad libitum at the afore-mentioned 
price. A little further on I saw old wom- 
en squirting water in the policemen’s 
faces, and the poor “ bobbies” had to 
grin and bear it, as law is suspended on 
such occasions as far as drunkenness, dis- 
orderly conduct and malicious mischief 
are concerned. My attention was next 
called to a mixed crowd of hoodlums 
carrying peacock feathers. They would 
single out some one passing through the 
crowd, by preference a dignified gentle- 
man, and one would go by his side and 
stick the feather under his nose. He 
would turn to avoid it and would meet 
with another on the other side, until, be- 
set on either side and back and front, 
from sneezing and dodging he would be 
compelled to dance a regular can-can 
until the crowd would tire of its diversion 
and withdraw for the purpose of purchas- 
ing more liquid patriotism at two pence 
a pint. This celebration continued all of 
Sunday night and all day and all night 
Monday. During this time the public 
houses were doing a thriving business, as 
the people were drinking all the time, and 
on Sunday nearly bought the public 
houses out. In consequence, most of the 
dispensers of patriotism were compelled 
to send for an extra number of barrels of 
this commodity to help show the great- 
ness of London’s love for her country. 
Tuesday might very properly have been 
called “ Pawnbrokers’ Day,” for nearly 
every patriot was busy endeavoring to 
scrape together some collateral security 
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in order to negotiate a loan so that he 
could exist the rest of the week. 

If this is patriotism I hope that it may 
never reach the United States. I can 
hardly think that it is the real article, 
however; for when some of these same 
ardent patriots are in the British naval 
service it is necessary when their ship 
touches an American port to watch them 
like prisoners to keep them from desert- 
ing their flag and enlisting under that of 
the United States. True patriotism ex- 
presses itself otherwise than by simply 
repeating a meaningless formula. I 
should call it fanaticism—ignorant fa- 
naticism, for the people are not an intelli- 
gent class. Even one railroad sign I 
saw announced that “ Many trains ts run 
daily,” and a number of merchants have 
elaborate signs spelling “cocoanut, ” 
*“ c-o-k-e-r-n-u-t,” and others the word 
“ Bologna,” “ P-o-l-o-n-e-y.” These are 
the signs which are furnished to the re- 
tailer by the manufacturer. I might 
state that when I spoke of the patriotic 
celebration being carried on on Sunday I 
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did not mean to imply that other London 
Sundays are quiet. Far from it. Every- 
thing is as wide open on Sunday during 
certain hours as on any other day, and the 
few who attend church in the morning 
forget about it early in the afternoon. I 
know of an instance where a barmaid 
went to church one Sunday morning and 
sold beer to the minister the same Sunday 
evening. 

The lot of the working man everywhere 
is a hard one, but an American mechanic 
has only to visit London to realize how 
much worse his condition might be. If 
his living is plain, it is usually substan- 
tal, and while he has employment he need 
not be reduced to semi-starvation. It is 
indeed gratifying to think that America, 
although overriden by monopolies and 
trusts, still affords a larger opportunity 
than the mother whose offspring she is 
for the development and education of the 
common people and the means of subsist- 
ence while they are developing and edu- 
cating themselves and their children. 

Loxpon ENGLAND 


Incongruities of American Life 


By Herbert W 


6 HERE is but one art—to omit. 
Oh, if I knew how to omit, I 
would ask no other knowl- 

edge! A man who knew how to omit 

would make an Iliad of a daily paper.” 

In thus revealing the secret of consum- 

mate literary skill Robert Louis Steven- 

son disclosed the principle which under- 
lies all other kinds of perfection as well. 

True culture, whether in the individual 

or in the nation, includes not only the 

nourishment of the plant, but the uproot- 
ing of the weed. 

To the eye of the foreign observer (I 
am a Londoner) the neglect of this re- 
quirement appears one of the main de- 
fects of American civilization. Nearly 
seventy years ago the rawness and crud- 
ity due to this neglect struck the atten- 
tion of Mrs. Trollope, and the same im- 
pression is made upon the onlooker to- 
day, tho amid very different surround- 
ings. The idea of the supreme impor- 
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tance of selection has not yet laid hold 
upon the American people. Intellectual 
or social progress is conceived of as a se- 
ries of additions ; in working out the prob- 
lem, the plus sign is used again and again, 
but never the minus. There is fittle or no 
understanding of the fact that refinement 
is not a matter of accumulation. To put 
it in another way, the American mind has 
no sense of incongruities. “The Land of 
Contrasts ” is the title of Mr. Muirhead’s 
book on the United States; but the word 
“ contrasts ” does not express as well as 
“incongruities ” the existence side by 
side of conditions that are not simply op- 
posite, but, properly speaking, incompati- 
ble. 

This national characteristic makes it- 
self prominent to the foreigner before he 
arrives, as he notices the absence of any 
dietetic standards on the part of the 
American passengers on board ship. The 
art of eating, as practiced in the Old 
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World through many centuries, has grad- 
ually evolved certain laws of combina- 
tion and sequence. This code is not the 
result of arbitrary convention, but is a 
summary of the results of science and ex- 
perience, and a cultivated palate has no 
desire to transgress it. But the Ameri- 
can seems to believe that whatever is fit 
to eat at all must be fit to eat at any time 
and in association with any other food. 
Pickles with hot meat, potatoes with 
poached eggs, hot coffee with ice cream 
are juxtapositions which are quite usual 
in this country, but which would be im- 
possible if it were recognized that one 
flavor may be spoilt by the addition of 
another. I have even known cases of per- 
sons eating tomato salad and oil with hot 
chicken, honey with cod-fish balls, crabs 
with meat stew, ice cream with oysters 
and bacon fat with griddle cakes and mo- 
lasses. These are truly wonderful exam- 
ples of the application of that principle of 
the Declaration of Independence which 
asserts that all men are free. “Two 
kinds of sauce, five cents extra,” is a line 
from the menu of an American restau- 
rant, under the heading of Puddings and 
Dessert. An Englishman, so far from re- 
garding such an addendum as a luxury 
and allowing it to increase his bill, would 
not accept it if he were paid to do so, for 
his taste would reject the adulteration. 
In the discussion the other day con- 
cerning the projected invasion of Paris 
by American dressmakers a French cou- 
lurier is reported to have said: ‘“ Ameri- 
can dressmakers can copy a toilette fair- 
ly well, but when they endeavor to create 
they produce strange things. They don’t 
scruple to tack a Renaissance sleeve on a 
Louis XV dress.” This peculiarity illus- 
trates the same tendency in the matter 
of clothing. It is scarcely true in Amer- 
ica that “ no man seweth a piece of new 
cloth on an old garment,” if the adjec- 
tives are taken to. refer to style instead of 
material. And there is little appreciation 
ot the effect of times and seasons upon 
the suitability of dress. Max O’Rell was 
amazed to see women wearing diamond 
brooches and bracelets at breakfast at 
the leading Florida hotels. A baby with 
a ring, a small boy in a dress suit, and 
uncergraduates in sweaters at a college 
lecture, are no less grotesque. In this 
connection one might remark on the im- 
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propriety—in the literal sense of the 
word—of the New York custom of tak- 
ing expensive flowers to the ship when 
people are sailing. It is said that a so- 
ciety woman will sometimes receive as 
many as sixty boxes, some of them worth 
as much as three hundred dollars. This 
practice may be fashionable, but it is none 
the less barbaric. 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton has recently 
called attention to those curiosities in the 
nomenclature of American cities which 
present another phase of the prevailing 
indifference to the fitness of things. 
What absurdities are such names as 
Utica, Troy and San Francisco, when one 
thinks of the communities which they de- 
note! An allied oddity is the frequent 
use of extraordinary titles for societies 
of a very ordinary type. During the last 
municipal campaign in New York it made 
one doubt even Mark Twain’s sense of 
humor when one found him addressing 
an anti-Tammany organization which 
called itself the Order of Acorns, and 
whose advocates addressed passers-by 
with the exhortation: “ Walk in, gentle- 
man, and be an Acorn.” 

One of the most striking evidences of 
the American lack of any sense of the 
incongruous was provided on a large 
scale on the day of President McKinley’s 
funeral. I have never seen New York 
present so gay an appearance as on that 
occasion. The decorations which wel- 
comed Prince Henry of Prussia showed 
nothing like such a brilliant display of 
color. Ifa stranger, knowing nothing of 
what had happened, had been set down 
suddenly in the middle of Broadway, he 
would have supposed that the city was 
celebrating an unusual festivity. I 
counted no less than forty flags adorning 
a single building by no means above the 
ordinary size. Such exhibitions were 
evidently not a local peculiarity of New 
York, for Mr. Moberly Bell, of the Lon- 
don Times, described the streets of 
Washington as arrayed for a gala day. 
To an Englishman all this appeared such 
a glaring impropriety that one could 
hardly believe the testimony of one’s 
eyes; but I have not met an American 
who was in the least conscious of the un- 
seemliness of it. The funeral services at 
Washington and Canton were them- 
selves marred by ludicrous combinations. 
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In the rotunda of the Capitol the hymns 
sung included not only “ Nearer, My God, 
To Thee” and “Lead, Kindly Light,” 
but “ Sometime I’ll Understand,” and at 
Canton “the Euterpean Ladies’ Quar- 
tette” rendered a sentimental ditty, en- 
titled “ Beautiful Isle of Somewhere.” 
To cap it all, Richard Croker, arriving in 
New York just then, ordered that the 
President’s last words, “ It is God’s way. 
His will be done, not ours,” should be 
put up in white letters across the portals 
of all the Tammany district headquar- 
ters! No one could help sympathizing 
with the national grief, but it needed 
much self-control for an Englishman 
resident in America to check the feelings 
of amusement provoked by the strange 
manifestations of it. 

The papers are constantly reporting in- 
cidents, especially in connection with 
church work, which show a general in- 
ability to recognize that what is in place 
on one occasion may be out of place at 
another. A short time ago a leading 
American minister was giving a series of 
theological lectures at an historic univer- 
sity. In the course of a lecture on “ The 
Universal Ultimate: The Moral Uni- 
verse,” he “ told several stories that con- 
vulsed his audience.” -One was about two 
colored ministers who were having a dis- 
pute as to whether Peter, the Apostle, 
was colored or not. One of them in- 
sisted that he was colored, and the other 
denied it. “ Why, if Peter had been col- 
ored, that rooster would have crowed but 
once.” The wildest imagination cannot 
picture a Bampton lecturer entertaining 
his hearers at Oxford by a variant of 
some English parallel to the stock Amer- 
ican joke about the darky’s chicken- 
stealing propensities—a joke about 
Peter’s mother-in-law, for instance. So, 
too, the other day the “co-eds” at an 


Eastern university were hazing the fresh-- 


man girls, who were compelled to turn 
their skirts and shirtwaists inside out, to 
crawl through barrels forward and back- 
ward, to climb ladders blindfolded, etc. 
Then “ the concluding event was a lunch, 
neatly prepared and served in the chapel. 
One of the members addressed her sis- 
ters on the work done by the society from 
year to year in some of the city missions.” 
Apart from any questions of theological 
doctrine, the rapid spread of the Chris- 
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tian Science movement in this country il- 
lustrates the characteristic which I am 
here noting, for nothing could be a finer 
example of the unconsciously ludicrous 
than the practice, in the public services of 
this church, of sandwiching the maxims 
of Mrs. Eddy between the several clauses 
of the Lord’s Prayer or the verses of an 
ancient prophecy. 

In England if you meet some one who 
says “ you was” or “a great ways” or 
confuses “lie” and “lay” you know at 
once that he is not an educated man. In 
America these solecisms may be com- 
mitted by a person of whose real culture, 
even from a literary point of view, there 
can be no doubt. This is a free country, 
and it is not thought inconsistent for a 
college professor to speak ungrammat- 
ically if he prefers irregular modes of ex- 
pression. But in education the most re- 
markable example of the national charac- 
teristic I have pointed out in this article 
is the elective system. In some of the in- 
stitutions which have adopted it, it is 
modified in such a way as to mitigate the 
dissipation of intellectual energy which is 
its natural effect, but the elective system 
pure and simple means the consecration, 
by high academic authority, of the com- 
fortable theory that there is no such 
thing as an incongruity. Up-to-date edu- 
cational opinion will not tolerate the old- 
fashioned notion that there can be affini- 
ties in subjects of study, or that a well- 
rounded training cannot be secured by 
picking up a course here and a course 
there. Are you taking constitutional his- 
tory as your main dish? Then navigation 
would be a sauce piquante, and for an- 
other five cents you may add to it Jap- 
anese pottery. 

It would be interesting to attempt an 
analysis of a national tendency which has 
so many and diverse manifestations. It 
can be traced back, in part, to an over- 
anxiety’ for effect, leading to an excess 
which defeats the purpose intended. To 
bring down the national flag on public 
buildings to half-mast is a simple sym- 
bolism for the people’s grief at an event 
which has smiitten the whole country with 
a sense of loss; to run out flags by the 
hundred from the windows of stores and 
offices, whether at half-mast or not, is to 
transform the whole observance into the 
appearance of extravagant gayety. In 
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part, as already suggested, the endeavor 
to combine inharmonious qualities pro- 
ceeds from an exaggeration of the doc- 
trine of liberty and a failure to realize 
that a certain degree of restraint is neces- 
sary even to the full development of free- 
dom itself. When discipline becomes less 
abhorrent to the American mind, Ameri- 
can life, both social and intellectual, will 
become less afflicted by the spirit of jerki- 
ness. 

If any one should remind me that there 
are incongruities in English life also I 
would reply that these are in the main of 
an entirely different type. They are con- 
scious and deliberate. Superficially, 
nothing could be more incongruous than 
the ceremonies at the coronation of a 
monarch who holds but a shadow of the 
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authority that pertained to early English 
kings. Englishmen see this as clearly as 
Americans do, but they see also a certain 
historical significance in the celebration, 
which gives it a fitting place in a political 
order that has broadened slowly down 
from precedent to precedent. For every 
quaintness in the costume of officials or 
in the etiquet of courts, not only in Eng- 
land, but in the Old World in general, 
there is a reason which does not appeal 
in vain to the cultivated imagination. The 
incongruities of America have no such 
argument in their favor, and those who 
commit them do so in such utter uncon- 
sciousness of anything outré that I shall 
not be surprised if most readers of this 
paper regard it as an instance of much 











































































































Educational Conditions in Porto Rico 


ado about nothing. 


New§York City. 


By Samuel McCune Lindsay, Ph.D. 


Unitep States COMMISSIONER 


HERE are now about 1,200 public 
schools open in Porto Rico, which 
means this year a total enrolment 
of over 60,000 children. According to 
the last census there were 322,000 chil- 
dren of school age on the island—that is 
to say, between the ages of five and 
eighteen. The actual enrolment is proba- 
bly nearly one-third of all that could be 
brought into the public schools, even if 
the number of buildings were sufficient 
to accommodate them, because of the. 
extreme poverty of some of the people 
and the ravages of inherited disease. 
Thus three times as many children are 
attending school at present as there were 
at any time under the Spanish Govern- 
ment. The work of instruction is many 
times more effective in reaching the peo- 
ple and reducing the general illiteracy, 
which is still appalling and was estimated 
at the close of the Spanish régime at 80 
per cent. of the total population. 

lhe schools under the present admin- 
istration are entirely free, whereas under 
the Spanish régime pupils who could af- 
lord to were required to pay for their 
tuition. The work is also more ef- 
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fective because all the schools are well 
equipped with the best modern text 
books, stationery and supplies, and most 
of the town schools with the best Amer- 
ican desks. Furthermore, a greater re- 
gard is paid to discipline and closer at- 
tention is given to the health of the pu- 
pils and to the sanitary condition of the 
class rooms. 

The children are taught by over 1,100 
Porto Rican and 150 American teachers. 
Most of the latter are visiting teachers 
for the instruction of English only, but 
others teach primary grades as well. 
One-half the schools are graded—that is 
to say, a consécutive course of study is 
followed fromthe beginning of the 
child’s school life until the end of what 
is called the grammar grades, and to the 
point where he should be ready for ad- 
mission to a high school. 

In connection with some of the town 
graded schools there are kindergarten 
classes, instruction in music, of which 
the children are very fond and to which 
they readily adapt themselves, and in all 
careful attention is given to callisthenic 
exercises and physical training. 
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The rural schools present the most 
serious problem, because Porto Rico is 
destined to remain an agricultural com- 
munity. We hold that it is the duty 
of any school to arrange its work so 
that boys and girls receive a training 
that will make them the kind of inen 
and women who are at a premium in 
the community in which they are to live. 
For this reason twenty rural schools have 
been equipped with gardens of from one 
to four acres in extent, in which the 
pupils are required to work one-half of 
each day. The girls are given light 
tasks, such as the cultivation of flowers 
and simple vegetables, while the boys 
do serious farming, and are taught the 
practical use of tools, as well as the best 
methods of the cultivation of the lead- 
ing crops of tropical agriculture. 

The children of one little school near 
Ponce found they could sell the products 
ot their gardens in the city at good prices. 
They were allowed to do so and their 
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interest in gardening doubled. The pro- 
ceeds, at their own request, were used 
fo. the purchase of a school library. 

There. is a model agricultural school 
in connection with the normal school, in 
which, as well as in some of the other 
agricultural schools, experiments are 
undertaken of interest to planters in the 
surrounding country. All this helps to 
focus the attention of the people upon 
the public school and cultivate a personal 
interest in its progress and an intelligent 
appreciation of its results. 

Few communities can boast of as great 
an interest in public education as prevails 
throughout the entire island of Porto 
Rico. Both the Insular Legislature and 
Town Councils now appropriate over 
one-fourth of their total revenues from 
taxation for the public schools. This 
year the Insular Government alone will 
spend $700,000, including about $150,000 
for permanent improvements. Nearly 
all the schools have long waiting lists 





The Faculty of the San Juan High School 








First graduating class from eighth grade grammar school, City of Ponce 
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of pupils unable to gain admittance, and 
parents resort to all sorts of expedients 
and every influence they can bring to 
bear to get their children admitted. 
There are fifty night schools in operation 
and there are applications on file for the 
opening of as many more. The opening 
of one was recently announced at two 
o’clock in the afternoon for eight o’clock 
that same night, Altho there was but 
six hours’ notice, in a town of 25,000 
inhabitants, 172.men, women and chil- 
dren presented themselves for admission 
and twice that number failed to gain 
an entrance to the building. Only 108 
could be received. In some of the night 
schools typewriting and stenography are 
taught, and the demand for such instruc- 
tion is many times greater than can be 
supplied. The boy or girl who knows 
English can usually secure a position 
more quickly and at wages from $1 to 
$2 a week higher than one who only 
understands Spanish. 

English is taught 


throughout the 
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island. Many of the instructors are na- 
tives, who are making good progress in 
their work. The children, as a rule, are 
ready to learn the language and are good 
at anything involving memory work, but 
are less apt at mathematics or studies in- 
volving reasoning. They are making 
rapid progress throughout the island in 
conversational English. Several schools, 
containing in all about 2,000 pupils, are 
conducted entirely in that tongue, with 
Spanish only as a subject. This is the 
plan to be followed in all the schools 
as rapidly as possible, and in ten years 
the people should be well equipped with 
a general and practical education, in- 
cluding two language, at their command. 

English will be the dominant language 
of business intercourse, as it is now the 
official language. A purer and better 
Spanish than the present Porto Rican 
patois will prevail in time, which will 
remain for some time the language of the 
home and of society. 

The training of teachers is next in 








The most characteristic type of building of the old-time Porto Rico 
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Dedication of the Normal School near Ponce, May 30th, 1902 
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importance to the kind of schools to be 
established. We have a well equipped 
normal school with fifty acres of land, 
on which, in addition to the main build- 
ing, there will be found a principal’s 
house, a separate building for a model or 
practice school, including a model kinder- 
garten, and another building for a model 
agricultural school with a little garden 
of its own. The Porto Rican teacher is 
ambitious to know and adopt the best 
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might mean a loss of position or trans- 
fer to other work for those not able to 
give instruction in English. All the 
teachers are making a determined effort 
to master the language and will probably 
succeed. The pupils are already pre- 
pared to take their work in English, and 
all are displaying much enthusiasm at 
the prospect of the better equipment of 
text books and aids for teaching avail- 
able in the English language. 








Graded school building with stairways outside. 
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The Insular Government is erecting buildings of 


this type wherever new school houses are needed 


American school methods, andthe young 
people, some able to take only a one- 
year course and some intending to take 
the whole three, work as hard or harder 
than any corresponding student-body in 
similar schools in the United States. 
The faculty is composed of one-half 
Americans and one-half Porto Ricans, the 
latter having received their collegiate 
training in Spain. The faculty has peti- 
tioned to have the work of the normal 
school next year entirely in the English 
language. The action was taken not- 
withstanding a full realization by the 
teachers that the granting of the petition 


One young man attending the normal 
school walked seven miles every day 
without shoes and frequently in the heat 
of the tropical sun. His fellow students 
finally clubbed together and bought him 
a $15 horse, that he now rides, and for 
the keep of which he is under no ex- 
pense where grass grows so luxuriantly 
and no stable is necessary. 

In addition to the primary and gram- 
mar schools there are two high schools, 
in which instruction is given in both 
English and Spanish throughout a four 
years’ course, at the completion of which 
a boy or girl will be ready for an Amer- 











The baseball nine of the San Juan High School 
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The old-time rural school house. The American flag Is the only new thing about it 
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ican colleges The second high school 
has just been opened, with a class in the 
first year,.and if the preparation of stu- 
dents “warrants it two more will be 
opened ‘next October, making in all four 
high schools located about equidistant 
geographically. This provision for high 
school training is ample to meet the 
needs of the entire island for many years 
to come. The financial resources of the 











The largest school building at Fajardo 


island will not enable the Insular Govern- 
ment to go further than this in providing 
a free education, especially as long as 
the burden of primary education bears 
so heavily. Some Governmental pro- 
vision for still higher and for profession- 
al training has been made in special 
legislation, by which 451 Porto Rican 
boys and girls are studying at Govern- 
ment expense in preparatory schools, col- 
leges and professional schools in the 
United States. Formerly such students 
went to Spain. 

There is an increasing demand for 
higher and professional training in law, 
medicine, dentistry, etc., not only from 
Porto Ricans, but from all the countries 
in the West Indies, and from a. large 
part of South America. The training 
that those who can afford it prefer is 
that of an American college or univer- 
sity. Some*are deterred from going to 
the States by our climate, some by the 
language and others by the expense. No 
finer opportunity could be presented to 
a patriotic American philanthropist than 
the present and urgent néed in Porto 
Rico for the establishment of a great 
Antillean university. 

In an institution of this kind the rip- 
est Spanish and American scholarship 
could join hands in the training of teach- 
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ers, of professional men, of Government 
officials and of leaders in all departments 
of life. Such an institution would do 
incalculable good in extending American 
influence to countries south of us in the 
most legitimate and permanent fashion. 
It would give a new and definite meaning 
to the Monroe doctrine. It would be 
easily co-ordinated with the public school 
system in Porto Rico. It would have 
eyery aid and encouragement which the 
Government could give, excepting finan- 
cial assistance, which it is unable to ren- 
der. 

The United States Government has 
been generous in its treatment of Porto 
Rico and the economic future welfare of 
the island is assured. It is bound to 
grow and become more prosperous as 
years go on; but its small area and the 
meagerness of its resources. will retard 
somewhat its internal development, with- 
out liberal treatment from the. people of 
the United States. It is a loyal Ameri- 
can community and deserves our interest 
and help. 

The Insular Government is doing its 
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Agricultural school under new régime 


utmost to concentrate its efforts on the 
advancement of the common schools in 
the most practical form, the reduction of 
illiteracy, and to practical education in 
agriculture, trades and ifdustry. 

In addition to the agricultural and 
rural schools which have been mentioned 
there are three industrial and trade 
schools recently established in three of 
the largest towns. For one of these 4 
building costing $25,000 is being con- 
structed. In these schools both boys and 
girls will be taught, the latter given in- 
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struction in home industry, sewing and 
cooking, and the former carpenter work, 
basket weaving, plumbing, mechanical 
trades, and training in the repairing of 
machinery and the making of simple 
machine tools. 

Throughout the entire school system 
the dominant thought has been to teach 
the children to learn by doing; to 
instil in them a new spirit of responsi- 
bility, of truthfulness, of co-operation 
with each other and for social service. 
The results are already beginning to ap- 
pear and encourage the workers. There 
is still a large field for the well trained 
and right minded American teacher who 
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is willing to go to Porto Rico not to dic- 
tate, but to work alongside of the Porto 
Rican teacher, who will imitate the bet- 
ter methods of his American colleague 
just as soon as entire confidence, sympa- 
thy and friendship have been manifested. 
For such American teachers there is a 
great reward, not in the salary paid, but 
in a novel and rich experience in a 
tropical country, in the acquisition of a 
new language, and in the intellectual in- 
terest aroused by the evidences of trans- 
formation in a little island of only 3,600 
square miles, but containing over 1,000,- 
000 souls. 
San Juan, Porto Rico. 


Changes in China 
By Archibald Ross Colquhoun, M.I.C.E., F.R.G.S. 


[Mr. Colquhoun is one of the world’s greatest authorities on China and the Far Hast. In 1871 
he was Secretary of the British Government to Siam ; in 1883-84 was the London Times correspondent 
in the Franco-Prussian war; in 1885-89 was Deputy Commissioner of Upper Burmah; in 1890 became 
Administrator of Mashonaland; in 1893 visited the United States, und in 1895 examined the Nic- 
aragua and Panama routes in Central America; and from 1896 to 1901 traveled entirely through Sibe- 
ria, Mongolia, China, Borneo, Philippines, Japan, etc. His best-known books are “English Policy in 





the Far Hast,” “Among the Shans,” “China in Transformation,” “ The 


“Russia Against India.”—Ep1Tor. ] 


INCE the never-to-be-forgotten epi- 
sode of the siege of Legations in 
Peking, and the subsequent rather 

inglorious campaign of the Allied Arm- 
ies, public interest in China has once 
more waned, and only those who are di- 
rectly concerned or who are keen students 
of world politics have been able to read 
between the lines the real history of the 
great Celestial Empire during the last 
two years. And yet affairs have been 
moving rapidly—more rapidly than ever 
before in that most conservative coun- 
try. The question is, whither are they 
tending? And this is a problem in 
which all the Great Powers are inter- 
ested, none more. so than Great. Britain, 
with her great and long established com- 
mercial and political interests in this re- 
gion, and the United States, who, having 
crossed the Pacific and settled in the Phil- 
‘ppines, now find themselves inevitably 
dragged into the vortex of conflicting in- 
terests in the Far East. 

There are people on both sides of the 

Atlantic who cherish the belief that the 


‘Overland’ to China,” and 


“ break up ” of China,” so long foretold, 
has been averted and that, learning wis- 
dom ere it is too late, she is now setting 
her house in order and will be able to 
hold her own against all comers. It is 
with confidence, therefore, that they hope 
in time to see China open her doors wide 
to commerce, education and religious 
propaganda. 

It is, however, conceded on all sides 
that before satisfactory foreign relations 
can be established with China, before she 
can enter on the path of progress, she 
must initiate certain internal reforms, 
and as these are to the Western mind 
obviously for the good of every one, it is 
believed that they cannot fail to be ulti- 
mately adopted. Let us see what grounds 
there are for this assumption. 

Before the coup of January, 1899, 
when the Emperor was practically de- 
throned because of his leanings toward 
the Reform Party, there was a large 
body of men in open sympathy with that 
movement and with its prophet, Kang- 
yu-wei. At present, however, no such 
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party exists. Kang-yu-wei is practically 
a fugitive and the reformers have no or- 
ganization worthy the name. The Em- 
press Dowager is said, nevertheless, to 
be bent on reform. Either frightened or 
impressed, or both, by the demonstrations 
of the Allied Armies in her territory, she 
now desires to ingratiate herself with the 
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cution of Kang-yu-wei (if he can be 
caught) and allows the murder of mis- 
sionaries to go unpunished It is re- 
freshing to find that the British Minister 
refuses to overlook the last “ incident,” 
for the whole episode of the Empress 
Dowager’s sudden desire to be friendly 
with foreign ladies and the theatrical dis- 














From “ OVerland to China.’—Copyright, 1900, by 
Harper & Brothers. 
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Powers and to place the intercourse of 
the Chinese court with foreigners on a 
more intimate footing. Accordingly she 
has tea parties, presents bracelets and pet 
dogs to the Legation ladies, receives lady 
tourists cordially, confers honors on mis- 
sionaries in Peking, and, in fact, does all 
she can to make herself pleasant. At the 
same time, however, she orders the exe- 


plays and extravagant protestations i 
which she indulged are obviously nothing 
more than a desperate move on the part 
of an adroit and unscrupulous womat. 
Altho she now protests so much, it 
well established that she used the Boxer 
rising for her own ends, and was ready 
to sacrifice every European in the cout 
try without ruth, and whatever some peo 
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ple in the West may persuade themselves 
to think, there is no Chinaman who is 
taken in by her professions. 

Reform on the lips of the Empress 
Dowager is merely a phrase to hide her 
schemes for gaining time, for getting 
certain concessions from foreigners and 
for persuading them to overlook her 
crimes. Moreover, she does not stand 
alone, but is the center of a Manchu fam- 
ily group, who are practically supreme at 
Peking, and of a huge corrupt Chinese 
bureaucracy whose one idea is to preserve 
their position and keep out the foreigner 
who might upset the tyranny of centuries. 
Even were the Empress Dowager to die, 
the traditions of her Government might 
still be continued; for the Emperor has 
been reduced, by solitary confinement 
and probably by drugs, to a state border- 
ing on imbecility. 

The most remarkable recent event in 
the relations of the Chinese Government 
and foreign Powers is the execution of a 
treaty with Great Britain by which likin, 
the great barrier to internal commerce, is 
abolished. There are other concessions 
obtained by this treaty, but, as the aboli- 


tion of likin. has been long desired by 
foreigners and denied by Chinese, it is 
supposed by many that a great and epoch- 
making concession is accomplished by its 


abolition. On this are built up the most 
sanguine beliefs as to the reforming tend- 
encies of the Peking Government. The 
advantages gained by the Mackay treaty 
are at present, however, hypothetical. In 
the first place it is not yet accepted by all 
the Powers, as it must be if it is to be 
put into effect. There is no space in this 
article to discuss the varying interests 
involved, but it must be remembered that, 
for one thing, there is practically no 
likin in northern China, so that the Pow- 
ers whose chief interests lie in that re- 
gion may not be inclined to submit to a 
heavy surtax to escape a levy which does 
not affect their own trade. 

In the second place, we know from a 
long and painful experience that the ef- 
fectiveness of a treaty entirely depends 
on the manner in which it is carried out 
and the determination of the contracting 
parties to put it into effect. It may be 
asked how, having failed to secure the 
execution of previous treaties (even such 
a simple one as that of Lord Elgin), we 
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are to enforce a most complicated one 
like Sir James Mackay’s, which is full of 
loopholes for evasion. As this treaty 
practically hinges upon the one clause 
respecting the abolition of likin it is to 
that point alone that reference will here 
be made. If that clause is inoperative 
the treaty is practically useless. 

Briefly, ltkin is to be abolished 
throughout China, and to make up the 
deficiencies in the Chinese revenue there 
is to be a surtax of close on seven per 
cent. on imports and from two and a half 
to three per cent. on exports. China re- 
serves the right to tax salt and native 
opium and to fix the amount of a “ con- 
sumption tax ” on native produce not in- 
tended for export, and as there are no 
rules of procedure laid down as regards 
these exceptions, they afford the Chinese 
loopholes for evasion which they are not 
likely to neglect. There is also every 
reason, from past experience, to expect 
that other impositions will be attempted 
under other names—shop tax, terminal 
tax, producer’s tax and so forth—and 
with barriers of any sort likin will con- 
tinue to be levied, altho directly against 
the undertakings of the Central Govern- 
ment and forbidden, of course, by Im- 
perial Decrees. It is significant that sub- 
ordinate officials in the likin offices of 
one province have been already urged to 
abstain from trying to feather their nests 
by “ unusual exactions ” at present, since 
under the new régime they will all be 
given employment in the collection of the 
consumption tax! When we remember 
that there are about ten thousand likin 
officials in China and a quarter of a mil- 
lion underlings and hangers-on, it will 
be seen that the Chinese Government 
would have to face a serious problem if 
it really intended to throw this army out 
of work. 

It is obvious that the Provincial Gov- 
ernments must be compensated for the 
loss of what has constituted a consider- 
able proportion of their revenue. Likin 
passed through their hands and under- 
went a good deal of shrinkage before 
reaching the Imperial exchequer. It was, 
therefore, much to the 1dvantage of the 
Imperial Government to secure instead 
the regular payment of a tax which 
would reach them intact, and they did all 
they could to have the entire control of 
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this revenue. As the carrying out of the 
treaty depends on the good will of the 
Provincial Governments, an attempt was 
made by Great Britain to insure their 
participation in the income to be derived 
from the surtax, but unfortunately, as 
things now stand, it is the Board of 
Revenue which assesses the amounts to 
be paid respectively to the Provincial and 
Central authorities, and the Board of 
Revenue is entirely dominated by Peking. 
As there is no safeguard to insure the 
Viceroys compensation for likin they will 
be obliged to wink at the old system of 
illegal squeezes. This point and others 
of importance have been raised by the 
China Association of Shanghai, who 
press the British Government to obtain 
satisfactory assurances respecting them, 
and failing that, to denounce the treaty. 

As to the material advantage gained by 
the abolition of likin at the price of a 
surtax, there are many who think we 
should be paying far too highly. Ltkim 
amounts on the average to under five 
per cent., but of course it involves in- 
convenience and delay in transit. We 
should be paying close on seven per cent. 
(that is, practically an extra two to avoid 
inconvenience and delay), and as likin 
is not levied in the north or in treaty 
ports and cities, we should pay seven per 
cent. on all our trade to free what is pos- 
sibly the smaller half of it from a tax of 
about five. This is a heavy price, even 
if we had reason to believe that the 
treaty would be conscientiously carried 
out. The theory that China must in- 
crease her revenue by means of this sur- 
tax in order to pay the indemnity is un- 
tenable. There is good reason to believe 
she could pay it off within a few years if 
she chose, and the money is being 
squeezed out of the people as it is; for 
instance, in Chekiang province more than 
three times their share of the indemnity 
has already been exacted from the peo- 
ple, and anti-foreign feeling is excited by 
the belief that this money is all to satisfy 
the greedy foreigners. 

Railways and the consequent opening 
of the country would have automatically 
abolished likin in time, and the extension 
of treaty limits and revision of transit 
passes would have been of more advan- 
tage to trade at present. It must be re- 
membered, too, that until now we have 


not recognized likin as a legal exaction 
and that the Chinese have actually made 
a bargain by giving up what they were 
not entitled to. 

Meanwhile there is growing discontent 
in all the provinces and open rebellion 
in some, and as the foreigner is credited 
with being the cause of the oppressions 
and exactions to which the people are 
subjected these disorders will continue to 
lead to anti-foreign demonstrations. 
During the Boxer rising at Peking, Cen- 


tral and Southern China were held in. 


check by powerful Viceroys, of whom: 
two, Li-Hung-Chang and Liu-kun-yi, are: 
now dead. Altho both were loyal to 
Peking they exercised their power to: 
protect Europeans and were always om 
the side of order. The present roll of 
Chinese statemen shows few of equal! 
ability, and even fewer who can be 
trusted to use their power for unselfish: 
ends, and it is more than likely that re-- 
bellion will come before reform.., 

Apart from the most unsatisfactory’ 
condition of internal affairs there is evi- 
dence that foreign aggression on China, 
altho disguised, is proceeding apace, We 
have just had a remarkable confirmation 
of the opinion I expressed more than a 
year ago that Russia had practically ab- 
sorbed Manchuria, using her railways 
and the Russo-Chinese bank as her means 
of doing so. The testimony recently 
borne by the London Times correspond- 
ent entirely disposes of the idea that Rus- 
sia will ever relax her hold on the Chi- 
nese province of Manchuria in fact, 
whatever she may do on paper. 


When we remember that the practical ° 


occupation of Manchuria was accom- 
plished by railways it is with interest that 
we notice how Russian lines are being 


pushed in Northern China and even. 


south of Peking. The recent contract se- 


cured by the Russo-Chinese bank for a - 
line in Shansi to work in connection with : 
the Franco-Belgian Peking-Hankau line - 


is an eloquent proof that Russia is push- 


ing her tentacles through ‘Northern China.. 


Altho the administration is to be nomi:- 
nally in the hands of the bank, all dis- 
puted points will be referred to the Rus- 
sian Minister at Peking. It may be 
added that this line seriously interferes 
with the interests of the Peking Syndi- 
cate. Another important Russian line 
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will run from the terminus of the Peking- 
Hankau line, northeast of Peking, to 
Kalgan, an important center on the Mon- 
golian highway to Central Siberia. These 
railways, actually sanctioned, not to speak 
of others which are projected, will place 
Northern China practically under the 
thumb of the northern Colossus, whose 
garrisons dominate Manchuria. 

In the south the American Hankau- 
Canton line has been begun, and it is un- 
derstood that altho they own a number 
of the shares the Franco-Belgians have 
not yet succeeded in obtaining control of 
the line. British railway schemes are in 
abeyance, with a view to alterations in 
terms, and Britain alone seems to be al- 
together idle in the railway race. 

It is true that the Yangtse valley has 
seen a renewal of British activity, but it 
is evident that it is not British interests 
which will profit thereby. Thanks chief- 
ly to our ally, Germany, our claim to a 
special sphere in the Yangtse valley 
seems to be crumbling away, and the 
evacuation of Shanghai is delayed on one 
pretext or another. 

Among all the Powers who are at pres- 
ent deeply interested in the future of 
China, Japan alone seems to be maintain- 
ing her position by legitimate means and 
working for the real good of that much 
harassed empire. It was inevitable that 
the Japanese, allied in race and near 
neighbors, should play a part in any 
movement toward reform in China. Un- 
til recent times there was great antago- 
nism between the two countries, and the 
Chinese despised the Japanese even more 
than the barbarian Westerners. Since 
the Peking affair this feeling has been re- 
markably modified and as a proof we find 
Chinese students flocking in large num- 
bers to Japanese colleges, Chinese work- 
men sent to study in the workshops and 
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arsenals of Japan, educational and other 
commissions sent from Peking to Tokio, 
the founding of a Chino-Japanese press, 
Japanese steamers and launches on Chi- 
nese waterways, Japanese foremen in 
workshops and professors in colleges, 
Japanese drill instructors replacing Ce 
mans in the Vice-regal armies, and final- 
ly, the foundation of a powerful body, the 
“East Asian League,” to promote good 
feeling and mutual interests between Chi- 
nese and Japanese. This league has ap- 
parently escaped notice in the Western 
press, but it is increasing in numbers and 
power and has already a daily paper, 
edited by a Japanese and published at 
Peking. On all sides we see signs of 
the pro-Japanese attitude of Chinese 
officials, and the general assumption that 
Japan is China’s model and ally. This is 
the one sign of genuine reform to be seen 
in China. 

Whether the Celestial Empire is really 
on the eve of regeneration or no, there is 
no doubt that she is making preparations 
for offense or defense. Despite the pro- 
hibition of the importation of arms, they 
are being brought into the country in 
large quantities, and the Chinese are, 
moreover, manufacturing arms and am- 
munition themselves on a great scale. 

These, briefly, are the salient points in 
the present situation of China: Russia is 
consolidating her position in the north; 
Japan is gaining moral influence; China 
herself is arming. What -will be the out- 
come of this situation it is impossible to 
foretell, but in view of the unsatisfactory 
nature of England’s attempts to force 
reform, commercial or otherwise, upon 
China, it is probably England’s wisest 
course to back Japan, who has everything 
to gain by preserving order and integrity 
and who is peculiarly fitted to be the 
mentor of China. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





The Water-Color Club Exhibition 


By Sophia Antoinette Walker 


HE New York Water-Color Club 
leads public art exhibitions in point 
of time, for no one will count, least 

of all the irate sculptors, the one in which 
they united with the Horticultural So- 
ciety, as the lion and the lamb lie down 
together in these pre-millennial days. 
For the Florists were merciless and the 
Sculptors beheld most serious and en- 
during monuments swamped among per- 
ishable pyramids of cut flowers, fading 
garnishings of leaves and hanging vines, 
and decorative shrubbery most inconsid- 
erately placed. On the contrary, the or- 
dered arrangement of the Water-Color 
Club exhibition is so charming that one 
wonders whether art has advanced in an 
extraordinary manner or whether the 
balance of credit is due to the hanging 
committee for this crowning success. 
Certainly these panels of pictures each in 
some dominant hue or key against har- 
monious background made classic by fes- 
toons of bay leaves are pictures in them- 
selves. 

Little “ pot-boiling”’ is done for the 
club, a few painstaking, stippled “ still- 
lifes” to the contrary, but all about one 
notes the play of men of power who use 
this delicate and elegant medium for va- 
ried themes of poetry and dreams or tran- 
scripts of nature rivaling camera notes 
in rapidity, tho so much more vital than 
they with witchery of light reflected from 
the paper below through a film of color. 

There are so many subjects and 
thoughts ‘to be embodied in it; so many 
experiments in technic to be tried in 
it; compositions on canvas, on ivory, on 
paper, both Japanese and English; in 
brilliant or somber key; in guache so 
thick that the over-painting gives an ef- 
fect of crackled ware, as in Mr. Snell’s 
“Moonrise;” in fresh, instantaneous 
wash, like Mr. Winslow Homer’s studies ; 
by soakings and scrubbings, and finally 
with the new vehicle adopted by Reynolds 
Beal, by Colin Campbell Cooper, etc., 
which has, to quote the stricture by Mr. 
Ben Foster in the Evening Post, all the 
paintiness of oil colors without their bril- 
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liancy. Be it said, in passing, it serves 
Mr. Beal’s purpose admirably for the 
oily swell of dun waves and the tenacious, 
enveloping clouds of ‘‘ The Ada Belle.” 
This wide diversity in handling is 
matched by equal range in composition, 
or the choice in formal arrangement for 
the picture. What would have been mis- 
understood years ago, rejected as freaks, 
or put in an isolated ward by groups as 
hurting the “ regular ” water-color, now 
enhance the general effect. Classed as ir- 
regulars may be semi-poster work in flat 
tints with line outline like our illustration 
by E. Mars, or the excellent things by 
Miss Kent ; or the spottings of Mr. Pren- 
dergast, who uses boats, water, flags, 
horses, children, parasols or fence-palings 
as mosaic spots, or, better yet, as tapestry 
design, which we commend to Mr. Baum- 
garten for American tapestries rather 
than the repetition of worn European 
subjects; and the slight and dainty Jap- 
anese flower studies by our League-edu- 
cated Mr. Yeto; and the flat-toned Jap- 
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Rain. By Curran. 
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THE WATER-COLOR 
inesques of Mr. Bull, of the Rochester 
school, whose “ Water Moccasin ” is en- 
itrancing in its subtle line. All these may 
serve as foils to such sane studies of wave 
and wood as those of Mr. Ben Foster, or 
the restrained perfected simplicity of the 
marines of the club’s president, Mr. 
Henry B. Snell, or the work of others 
who do not diverge visibly from beaten 
paths. 

The club has set one man’s work, how- 
ever by itself—first, to do him honor as 
dean of water-color painters, but also be- 
cause it is best seen by itself; so unap- 
proachably virile are these “ corkers,” to 
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is most characteristic, the ‘‘ Cock Fight,” 
dust and feathers yet flying, the nearly 
plucked victor having put in his work 
upon something more vital than the 
plumage of his dead antagonist. In all 
these sketches the paper may not be cov- 
ered, but the main facts are caught with 
iron grasp; the subjects are cataclysms 
and the artist is a Titan who can grapple 
with them. 

At the opposite pole of mentality are 
the picture-poems of Mr. Needham, so 
exquisitely and mysteriously wrought; 
and Mr. Curran’s “ Rain,” which we re- 
produce by courtesy of Harper Broth- 








The Cock Fight. 


quote the complimentary phrase which 
secured reluctant permission for their ex- 


hibit from an artist recluse. What a list 
of subjects are these chosen by Mr. Wins- 
low Homer! “A Wreck off the English 
Coast,” with a boat putting off through 
surf full of churned, hurtling ice; “Ap- 
proach of Tornado;” “After the Torna- 
do,” its scene in the Bermudas, like many 
others, having in the foreground a dead 
negro with the fragments of his boat 
thrown on the beach; “ Hogs and Ce- 
dars,” not common hogs, but black and 
spiny; “ Shark Fishing;” a black, nude 
Hercules chasing a giant turtle up the 
sands, and “ The Turtle Pound.” Where 
the subjects are peaceful there is a note 
of challenge like a bugle blast in the 
strong, unfretted color. Our illustration 





By Homer 


ers, where a new color quality appears 
with admirable rhythm and spacing. The 
advance in his work is most marked, as 
is that of Miss Delaye, who gives us far 
outlooks from great hights. “ The Rain ” 
is a fine example of “ space division ”’ 
and “ line composition ” so insisted upon 
by the widening and enthusiastic circle 
of followers of Professor Denman Ross, 
of Harvard—a vertical oblong divided 
agreeably, with vertical motives predom- 
inating, rhythm of line, balance of mass, 
accent, tone and all the rest that is being 
taught to the youngsters of the present 
day, when genuine, scientific picture criti- 
cism is being instilled in the public 
schools. What will the next generation ° 
be when both the artist and his public are 
permeated by these early influences, and 
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the man who likes a thing because he 
feels it only, while unable to give a reason 
for the faith that is in him, is improved 
off of the face of the earth! 

Among the miniatures some by Miss 
Strean are extremely good in composi- 
tion and character, tho they lack the color- 
quality—the “ peaches and cream ” depth 
and atmosphere of color which Sir Joshua 
called for, and which are found in the 





Child at Piano. 


gracefully poised head by Miss Shuttle- 
worth. Miss Tannahill’s miniatures are 
also very interesting. 

Among souvenirs of travel, to which 
water-color has lent itself ever since Al- 
brecht Durer crossed the Alps, none are 
mote sympathetic than those by Mr. Her- 
man Dudley Murphy, “In Dordrecht” 
and “ In Provence,” while his quiet “ Girl 
Reading,” like Mr. Gardner-Soper’s ele- 
gant “ Portrait ” of a lady in white and 
Mrs. Snell’s, esthetic portrait, are among 
the serious figure pictures of the exhi- 
bition. In more sketchy strain are the 
crayons touched with color by Miss Jane 
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Emmett and the series of rotund Dutch 
peasants by Miss Vander Veer. 

Mr. Frolich, who has been understudy 
for Mr. Dow in teaching the application 
of Japanese principles and methods to 
American art, commands high considera- 
tion for his night studies. Miss Helen 
M. Turner has a slight but most artistic 
study called “ The Evening ” and the sil- 
very shimmer of moonlight in Mr. Elliott 


By BH. Mars 


Daingerfield’s “ Mysterious Night” is de- 
lightfully sustained. No matter what her 
subject, Mrs. Coman is always a poet. 
This time the level western sun strikes 
low upon the slanted side of a “Com 
Crib” with white doves circling about 
the roof against the tall line of shadowed 
trees, beyond which, of course, is the 
unseen farmhouse and home. 

Mr. William J. Kaula’s “Over the 
Dunes,” with its swirl of feathery cloud 
swept about the white disk shining 
through; Miss Tyre’s “Among the 
Dunes;” Mr. Woodbury’s view from 
some hight of “ Fishermen” gathered 
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‘about ‘fhéir catch of giant fish on 
the low mist-enveloped beach, while 
the rocks which fend the surf from it are 
orange with evening light; Mr. Bick- 
nell’s ““ Moonrise ” over the marsh ; these 
are studies with the real salt of the sea in 
them. In landscape and village scenes 
there are numberless good pictures and 
serious studies by Mr. Breckenridge, 
Miss Parker, Mr. Frederick B. Williams, 
Mr. Dodge McKnight, Mr. Hummels- 
bach, and Mr. Charles Warren Eaton. 
And the flowers are always charming 
at a water-color show! Mr. John La 
Farge has sent a bowl of apple blossoms 
with his Samoan studies of the nude. 
These, with Mrs. Snell’s “ Old-Fashioned 
Roses,” Mrs. Scott’s flowers twice fra- 


























By Truman 





O one familiar with present condi- 
tions and tendencies in the news- 
paper business will seriously chal- 

lenge the statement that journalism has 

become a commercial enterprise, and that 
journals that aim to exert an influence 

upon politics and ethics are rapidly di- 

minishing in number. “ The editor no 

longer hires the publisher and business 
manager ; the publisher hires the editor.” 

The journalistic leaders whose virile 

pens and forceful personalities vitalized 
and illumined every line of the editorial 
page have nearly all passed away. Only 
afew of that school of writers who be- 
lieve it to be the function of a newspaper 
to mold public opinion and proclaim the 
transcendent virtues of a particular party 
are left. The journalism of to-day is im- 
personal, hence irresponsible. The per- 
sonality of the writers is obscured. The 
public cannot connect editorial utterance 
with a personality that stands for expert 
knowledge or common honesty. Is it 
unnatural that the public should gradual- 
ly decline to regard the unsigned edi- 
torial or newspaper article as worthy of 
universal acceptation as “ the law and the 
pel” on any particular subject? 

But why lament the newspaper’s abdi- 
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grant with her unchanging devotion to 
them; geraniums, so blazing that they 
are hung high like the sun, by Miss Har- 
denburgh and Miss Hunter; and azaleas 
by Miss Foss, must represent the goodly 
company. While in still-life there is 
nothing finer than the one by Miss Althea 
Hill Platt, who manages to combine full 
intensity of diverse colors with most 
suave tendencies of transition. 

Indeed one might well list most of the 
three hundred and seventy numbers and 
not weary in speaking of them were they 
not so colorless in the reading. Truly, 
this is an extraordinary exhibition, and 
one can only rejoice that the pictures will 
be seen again, as usual, at the Pennsylva- 
nia Academy. 

New York City, 


A. DeWeese 


cation of its position as teacher and 
preacher? Through what process of rea- 
soning do we arrive at the assumption 
that it is the business of the newspaper to 
mold public opinion and sway the popu- 
lar will? On what meat does this our 
editorial Cesar feed that he should be a 
dictator of public policies, a leader of men 
in politics, a censor of human conduct, a 
critic of men and measures in every con- 
ceivable department of mundane activ- 
ity? Whence comes the authority of the 
editorial sanctum to pass judgment upon 
the long procession of human transac- 
tions that is thrown like motion-pictures 
upon the white canvas of journalism? Is 
the editor endowed with infallible wis- 
dom, with unflinching rectitude of pur- 
pose, with an unerring instinct for dis- 
cerning the wrong from the right, the 
false from the true, the spurious from the 
genuine? Has he none of the prejudices 
and weaknesses common to ordinary 
mortals? Is he a paragon of perfect men- 
tal visualization that he should do the 
thinking for the community? Thou- 
ands of politicians who have been broiled 
on the editorial gridiron will be ready 
with quick answers to these questions. 

The publication of a newspaper is a 
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commercial industry, not a political or 
educational propaganda. The successful 
newspaper is no longer conducted for the 
express purpose of promulgating a par- 
ticular dogma, doctrine or creed. It is 
not run for the purpose of punishing men 
whom the editor does not like. Its cen- 
tial, dominating idea is not to brand men 
as boodlers before the courts have con- 
victed them, or to usurp in any way the 
functions of the criminal courts. It is the 
business of the courts in this country to 
try men who are accused of crime or mal- 
feasance. The newspapers that are run 
primarily for the purpose of lampooning 
citizens who differ with the owner in 
matters of public policy, or for singling 
out public men and stigmatizing them as 
rascals and corruptionists, will miserably 
fail. ‘They may furnish amusement for 
the editor and for a certain class of 
thoughtless readers, but they can have no 
appreciable influence upon public opin- 
icn. Proof of this could be piled Ossa 
upon Pelion in every State and in every 
city. For years the press has vigorously 
and ably assailed party bosses that are 
now absolute dictators in the politics of 
their respective States. In many in- 
stances the people have taken occasion to 
rebuke their editorial detractors by elect- 
ing the pilloried bosses to positions of 
trust and honor. The explanation of this 
marked disregard for editorial opinion on 
the part of the public may doubtless be 
found in the fact that the press impu- 
dently assumed the réles of both prose- 
cutor and persecutor, and that behind the 
editorial fusillade were the blind batteries 
of impersonal and irresponsible journal- 
ism. 

Instances of signal failure on the part 
of the press to induce the public to re- 
gard its editorial utterances as vor 
populi might be cited without number, 
particularly in the field of political con- 
test. The public feels that the editorial 
page is not the voice of authority. It is 
not even the voice of the “ editor.” Sup- 
pose you are in public office and you find 
on reading over the editorial page of the 
Herald some morning that you are char- 
acterized as a “ boodler.” Or, perhaps, 
the editor is not so bold as this, and con- 
tents himself with caustic comment on 
your general unfitness, morally and in- 
tellectually, for a position of trust. If 
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your sensibilities are not deeply calloused 
by long exposure to editorial criticism 
you would naturally like to locate the re- 
sponsibility for the uncomplimentary 
characterization. You would like to 
know who proclaimed your moral turpi- 
tude and official unfitness to a hundred 
thousand or more readers of the paper. 
Of course, the “ editor” is supposed to 
be responsible, but if you start on a search 
for him the chances are you will find that 
he is in Europe, and an interview with 
him by cable would be expensive and un- 
satisfactory. Moreover, he did not write 
the offensive editorial, and knows noth- 
ing about it. If he is the owner of the 
paper you might hold him financially re- 
sponsible, under the law, for any dam- 
ages you had sustained. But that would 
not satisfy a man of rational mind. You 
are not willing to be placed in the posi- 
tion of allowing a newspaper to call you 
a boodler provided the owner will pay 
you cash for the privilege. No amount 
of money could repair such a damage— 
that is, if the people really believed what 
the editor had said about you. You are 
not looking for a money compensation 
for ruined reputation. You would like to 
find the man who wrote the editorial. 
You would like the satisfaction of per- 
sonally convincing him that he is in er- 
ror and that he has done you an irrep- 
arable wrong. But you won’t find him 
His personality is hidden behind the fal- 
lacious theory that “the newspaper is 
greater than the writer” who furnishes 
brains for it! How can a salable priat 
be greater than the men who make it? Ii 
the cupidity or meanness of the publisher 
led him to point out the editorial detract 
or to you, in order to shield himself, you 
would not have the heart to put him i 
jail even if you could. He is merely 4 
hired man, sinking his individuality and 
obscuring his personality from the worl 
in an effort to carry out “ the policy 0 
the paper.” 

You would have much the same exper! 
ence if you made an attempt to trace tht 
responsibility for a news article, wheth 
written in the office or sent by wire; al! 
this brings me to a consideration of tl 
principal reasons why the publication of 
daily newspaper is and must of necessl! 
be a commercial industry. In my, op 
ion the daily newspaper should not pt 
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tend or try to be anything but a commer- 
cial enterprise, for these reasons: 

1. The impersonal editorial character 
of the modern daily in the larger cities 
makes it impossible for the public to con- 
nect its editorial utterances or news ar- 
ticles with any responsible authority. Mr. 
Brooks Fisher, in a recently widely 
quoted article in the Aflantic, says: 
‘ With the press in the hands of business 
men, therefore, its abdication of leader- 
ship in the style of the Thunderer and 
of the famous journals of the past in this 
country is a foregone conclusion.” Pa- 
thetically he refers to the new journal- 
ism, “ which, for business, abdicates the 
old function and dignity and duty of the 
press in leadership, and instead of front- 
ing the mob follows it.” 

But how can a leaderless journalism 
“lead?” Will the public blindly follow 
a journalism that is essentially anony- 
mous, a journalism that is impersonal, 
and hence irresponsible? It will not. 
“The power of the press ” is a pleasant 


, 


bit of fiction, kept alive by the politicians, 
who cajole the editor into pounding away 


in the interest of their party—which is 
generally for their personal enrichment— 
while the editor lives in a rented cottage 
and his coal bill goes unpaid. The jour- 
nalism that is to wield any influence in 
the future must be a signed journalism, 
such as now finds its representation in 
the weekly and monthly magazines, with 
their timely and forceful discussion of 
living issues and contemporaneous hap- 
penings by men and women of acknowl- 
edged standing in special fields of 
thought and investigation. 

2. The newspaper is not endowed by 
the State or by any party or propaganda. 
Then by what process of reasoning can it 
be contended that the function of the 
daily newspaper should be to teach, to 
preach or to lead? Why should the edi- 
tor risk his private means to “ teach ” the 
masses, to instruct them as to their polit- 
ical obligations and duties? Who is go- 
ing to pay him for “ fronting the mob?” 
What right has the public to demand that 
a private business enterprise shall as- 
sume the functions of teacher or preach- 
er? The public schools and State univer- 
sities are endowed by the State. Every 
college that amounts to anything has been 
endowed by some one. Many of them 
have been enriched by munificent bene- 
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factions. Has any billionaire philan- 
thropist endowed the press and lifted it 
to a position of absolute indifference to 
financial support, where its editorial ban- 
ners may fearlessly flash the legend: 


“Here shall the Press the People’s rights 
maintain, 
Unawed by influence and unbrib’d by gain.” 


3. The newspaper is not only not an 
endowed institution, but the State exacts 
no professional requirements or stand- 
ards from those who desire to practice 
“ journalism.” In law, medicine, den- 
tistry and pharmacy the State requires 
some official certification of fitness and 
training before a person can embark in 
any one of these vocations. No person 
can teach in the public schools without a 
certificate bearing the impress of the 
State or county seal. In some States even 
horseshoers and barbers must be ex- 
amined by State boards as to their fitness 
for performing the duties incident to 
these callings, and to shave a face or shoe 
a horse without a State license subjects 
the offender to a heavy penalty. But 
neither the editor of a newspaper nor any 
writer for it is required by the State to 
matriculate in a college of journalism. 
He needs no degree from any collegiate 
institution, no certificate from any State 
board as to his moral fitness or profes- 
sional qualification. Any man, no matter 
how unlettered, vicious or depraved, may 
start a newspaper and scatter broadcast 
the seeds of sedition, class hatred and dis- 
content or the fruits of ignorant, narrow- 
minded prejudice. 

4. The unavoidable inaccuracy of the 
news gathering machinery of the modern 
daily newspaper. In most cases this in- 
accuracy is the fruit of a system that at- 
tempts to cover the events and transac- 
tions of the earth every twenty-four. 
hours. In some papers it may be char- 
acterized as intentional mendacity. The 
most of the news dispatches of the mod- 
erm morning newspaper are sent in at 
night. The public does not expect abso- 
lute accuracy of statement in these dis- 
patches. Between the superheated imag- 
ination of the well meaning correspond- 
ents and the intentional mendacity of 
others the public endeavors to get some- 
where near the actual facts. Then there 
is the ludicrous inconsistency that some- 
times crops out between the news col- 
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umns and the editorial page. The ob- 
scure and unknown editorial writer who 
is supposed to voice the “ opinions” of 
the editor sometimes vigorously attacks 
the policy that is advocated in the news 
columns. A Chicago newspaper recent- 
ly deplored the tendency of the daily 
press to parade the trivial and unimpor- 
tant daily diversions and frivolities of 
President Roosevelt’s children at Oyster 
Bay. In a sharp and vigorous editorial 
it called upon the newspapers to desist 
from the ungracious business of publish- 
ing the doings of the younger Roose- 
velts. In the same issue appeared a 
lengthy dispatch from Oyster Bay, which 
gave in minute and ludicrous detail not 
only the doings, but the conversations of 
the Roosevelt children while they were 
supposed to be enjoying the family pri- 
vacy of the summer home at Oyster Bay. 

In the face of these conditions, with 
which every newspaper man is familiar, 
why should the newspaper cling to the 
fiction that it is a “teacher” and not a 
commercial industry? 

Viewed as a commercial proposition 
what has the daily newspaper to sell? 
Just two commodities—we are not speak- 
ing here of the venal press that is sup- 
posed to sell editorial “ influence ”—and 
these commodities are news and advertis- 
ing space. The newspaper publisher is 
engaged in buying and selling news. The 
larger the circulation of his paper the 
more he can spend for the news. The 
raw paper he uses and the machinery he 
employs to prepare and print the news 
may correspond with the paper and the 
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machinery that are used in the prepara- 
tion and marketing of any other commod- 
ity in any other industry. Incidentally, 
however, the publisher has another large 
and increasing source of revenue in the 
advertising space. The more readers the 
publisher secures the more valuable be- 
comes this space to those who desire to 
use it for making announcements to the 
public concerning the commodities they 
have to sell. Why should the publisher, 
who has a vast capital invested in this 
business, subordinate these sources of 
revenue to the functions of “ teacher and 
preacher?” Who is going to recom- 
pense him for losses incident to the job 
of trying to regulate the morals and rec- 
tify the blunders of misguided, fallible 
humanity ? 

But the transition from “ journalism ” 
to the “ newspaper industry ” need not in- 
volve any loss of power or dignity on the 
part of the daily press. As a purely com- 
mercial proposition it may still be a 
mighty force in human affairs. Its finan- 
cial success as a commercial enterprise 
places it in a position of absolute editorial 
independence. It will still be the motion- 
picture of civilization. Any organized in- 
dustry that daily sweeps the wide domain 
of human thought and activity and 
spreads before the people every morning 
or afternoon a picture of the world’s im- 
portant happenings and _ transactions, 
with rational, sane and well-tempered 
editorial side-lights thrown upon them, 
could not fail to be incomparably the 
greatest and most powerful among the 
forces that make for human progress. 


Cuicaco, Itt. 


Triumph 


By Edward Wilbur Mason 


Tue thrush flew away from the elder bush, 
But its song throbbed on in the breathless hush. 
And the rose was quenched by the pelting rain, 
But its sweet soul blossomed in scent again. 


And the sun sank down on the watching eye, 
But the sunset stayed behind in the sky. 

And the shell from the wave was torn apart, 
But it housed the sea’s song deep in its heart. 


And the wind was hushed in its skyey lair, 
But the echo roved in the upper air. 

And the rill was lured from the peak afar, 
But it still reflected the midnight star. 


And life is torn from the.eyes and the lips, © 
But the man lives on in the last eclipse. 

And flesh is broken and cast on the sod, 

But the soul stands up like a God with God! 


Counci. Biurrs, Iowa. 
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History of the American People 


CoINCIDENT with the inauguration of 
Dr. Woodrow Wilson as president of 
Princeton University appears a history 
of the American people from the pen of 
the professor thus signally honored.* Its 
appearance is timely from the publish- 
ers’ point of view, for public interest has 
been aroused by the inaugural exercises 
at Princeton, just as it had been aroused 
before by the unusual circumstances at- 
tending Dr. Wilson’s selection for the 
high office to which he has been called. 
Its appearance is timely from the reader’s 
point of view, for there is great need of 
a compact and impartial history of the 
United States, written by a scholar, with 
an adequate sense of historical propor- 
tion and with a true appreciation of 
what history is and how it should be 
written. 

His history of the American people is 
a sketch—brilliant and profound, but 
none the less a sketch—of the settlement, 
growth and expansion of the United 
States. It is not a study of the people 
in the sense made familiar by Professor 
McMaster. It does not portray their 
daily life, their habits and customs, their 
mental attitudes and traditions, in detail. 
Its underlying purpose seems to be to 
show the connection between the condi- 
tions of popular life and the forms and 
changes of governments; to elaborate 
Sir Henry Maine’s axiom that social ne- 
cessities and social needs are always 
more or less in advance of law conven- 
tions. Consequently the author’s point 
of view is always that of the central gov- 
ernment, whether. in the colonies or the 
nation. He illustrates with a firm hand 
and an illuminating touch the habits and 
temperaments of the New Englander 
and the Virginian, of the Easterner and 
the Middle Westerner, of the Northerner 
and the Southerner, of the cultivated in- 
habitant of the more highly developed 





* A History OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By 
Woolrow Wilson, President of Princeton Univer- 
sity. Illustrated with portraits, maps, plans, — 
similes, rare prints, contemporary v ae, etc. 
7, volumes. New York: Harper soothe 

50 net. 


East and the farmer of the frontier 
plains, and he brings out with admirable 
clearness the influence of these men of 
many nationalities and varying grades 


_ of social and intellectual advancement in 


the upbuilding of the country. All these 
aspects he illustrates with broad sweeps 
of the brush; but he does so, not in order 
to portray the people as such, but rather 
to elucidate changes in governmental 
theory and practice and to explain the 
conditions attending the great crises of 
colonial and national history. Thus the 
story is, after all, the familiar one, nar- 
rated with all the genius of a clear 
thinker, a sound historical student and 
a stylist of unusual powers. We may 
not have here the life of the people prop- 
erly so called, but we have an exposition 
of American history that has not hither- 
to been equaled in insight and attractive- 
ness. 

Dr. Wilson is at his best in the last 
two volumes, and the portions of those 
volumes which cover the period from 
1828 to 1889. The matter before the 
first date does not possess the grasp and 
insight exhibited in the later period, 
while that which follows the second elec- 
tion of Harrison seems lacking in unity 
and coherence. But in the middle pe- 
riod the writer is thoroughly at home. 
Here he has an opportunity to study men 
and parties, to balance the issues of 
Presidential campaigns, to discuss mo- 
tives and to weigh the influence of public 
opinion. It is in this field that he had 
done his best work before, in the little 
volume of the Epoch series, entitled 
“ Division and Reunion,” and it is here 
that his knowledge is most complete and 
his temper of thought most in harmony 
with his subject. Public life is his theme, 
specific men, not abstract tendencies, his 
chief interest, and he dissects and criti- 
cises, probes and demonstrates with all 
the skill of a man of affairs, without any 
of the weaknesses or prejudices usually 
accompanying the comments of an actual 
participant in the events of the day. 
Perhaps at times he exaggerates the per- 
sonal and takes too little account of deep 
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and far-lying influences, the remoter 
causes that are not tangible and 
so frequently elude the historian. At 
times he certainly does fail to con- 
sider aspects of the case that others 
deem essential to a right understand- 
ing of the story. He has passed over 
entirely the growth of the democratic 
spirit in the proprietary and royal 
colonies and the ultimate victory of the 
legislative over the executive branch of 
the colonial governments. He makes no 
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legislative, executive and judicial de- 
partments of government during the 
years since 1790, tho at times he hints at 
the gradual shifting of their power. We 
think, too, that there are many fair- 
minded students of recent events who 
will not be satisfied with his account of 
America’s share in the Venezuelan con- 
troversy and will not be ready to accept 
his unqualified admiration, we almost 
wrote glorification, of ex-President 
Cleveland. However, these are minor 
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attempt to explain why Burgoyne lost the 
battle of Saratoga, the turning point of 
the war, because of the negligence of 
the Home Government. He fails to no- 
tice that public opinion had been a po- 
litical influence in England twenty years 
before it began to work on the matter 
of the American Revolution, and he 
consequently misses an important point 
in the rise of the elder Pitt to power. He 
omits Paine’s “Common Sense” from 
the place of its logical influence among 
the causes of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He does not bring out clear- 
ly enough the changing relations in the 


matters and hardly weigh in the balance 
as against the substantial merits of the 
work. For the chapter on the Confeder- 
ate States all readers may be grateful, 
for there exists no such analysis of gov- 
ernment and life south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line as that which Dr. Wilson 
has here given us. Of exceptional use- 
fulness, too, is the appendix to volume 
IV, containing in parallel columns the 
constitutions of the United States and 
of the Confederate States. 

Another feature of this work strikes 
us as most admirable. This is the spirit 
in which it is conceived and written, the 
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spirit of one strong in his love for his 
country and hopeful of its future. This 
work is full of optimism, life and courage, 
like the people of whom ittreats, patient to 
bear, eager to persevere. The view is 
always forward, on to better things, 
guided by the experiences of those things 
that have been. The tone is instinct with 
enthusiasm, confidence and expectation. 
The history is, therefore, wholesome, the 
sort of work that will make a man sleep 
better, as did the Massachusetts men 
after Webster’s reply to Hayne. There 
is nothing pessimistic or chicken-hearted 
here, and if there be “ anti-imperialists ” 
still abroad they will find nothing in this 
history to support their warnings of evil 
to come. Dr. Wilson anticipates evils, 
difficulties, crises, but he teaches us that 
as they have been met in the past so 
they will be met in the future. Such 
works as Rhodes’s “History of the 
United States ” and Wilson’s History of 
the American People cannot fail to ele- 
vate the tone of the community and breed 
stronger and better citizens. We should 
like every young man to read all that 
is contained in these volumes, and wish 
that after the publishers have reaped their 
due reward they may find it possible to is- 
sue a single volume without the parapher- 
nalia of pictures, at a relatively cheap 
rate. This could readily be done, as the 
entire work contains only about three 
hundred thousand words, less than many 
a single volume frequently issued. We 
believe in the cultivation of patriotism 
through the medium of such books as 
these. There is not a false or exaggerated 
note in all that Dr. Wilson has written. 

We can add but a word regarding the 
illustrations, which form so large a part 
of the volumes before us. They are 
many of them of great value as throw- 
ing new and suggestive light upon the 
detail of the text. Some of them are, 
however, works of the imagination, and 
while doubtless historically accurate, are 
nevertheless open to the criticism of the 
careful student who prefers a contem- 
porary print. Many of the illustrations 
have nothing to do with the text and 
some are inserted without regard to their 
proper place as adjoining the matter 
they illustrate. But one may easily be 
hypercritical in regard to these details 
of arrangement, and we do not believe 
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that there is an illustration here, among 
the thousand or more that these five 
volumes contain, that will not prove of 
profit or pleasure to every reader. It 
is high praise when we say that they 
serve to enhance the value of a work 
that is destined to become, in its way, a 
classic among books on American his- 


tory. 
ad 


Thoreau 


To those who hold, or almost hold, 
with Mr. Burroughs, that Thoreau’s are 
“the raciest and most antiseptic books in 
English lierature,” the appearance of two 
new works on Thoreau will be highly 
welcome* Channing’s volume can, of 
course, hardly be called new, yet it is so 
well edited by Mr. Sanborn, being in fact 
restored here to its true form, and the ty- 
pographical work is so beautifully done 
by the Merrymount Press, that the epi- 
thet is really not misleading. In some 
ways the spirit of Thoreau is better seen 
in these disjointed chapters of Channing’s 
than anywhere else. The eccentricities 
of Thoreau were possessed by Channing 
in a still higher degree, and with these ec- 
centricities a certain spiritual vagabond- 
age which enabled him to live intimately 
with Thoreau and interpret him to the 
world. Nor was Channing himself de- 
void of that peculiar sympathy with Na- 
ture which formed so large a part of his 
friend’s genius. It is not strange, for in- 
stance, that an English review should 
have quoted the following sentence from 
Channing as one of Thoreau’s best de- 
scriptive passages: 

“Did you never admire the steady, silent, 
windless fall of the snow in some lead-colored 
day, silent save the little ticking of the flakes 
as they touch the twigs?” 


That needs but a slight enlarging of 
significance to fit in well with a famous 
paragraph from Thoreau himself: 


“We are rained and snowed on with gems. 
I confess that I was a little encouraged, for I 
was beginning to believe that Nature was poor 
and mean, and I now was convinced that she 
turned off as good work as ever. What a 


* THOREAU, THE PONT-NATURALIST. By William 
Ellery Channing. New Edition, enlarged, edited 
° FA pesmi Boston: Charles B. Goodspeed. 

.00 net. 

THOREAU: His HOME, FRIENDS AND Books. By 
Annie Russell Marble. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $2.00 net. 
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world we live in! Where are the jewelers’ 
shops? There is nothing handsomer than a 
snow-flake and a dew-drop. I may say that 
the Maker of the world exhausts his skill with 
each snow-flake and dew-drop that He sends 
down. We think that the one mechanically 
coheres, and that the other simply flows to- 
gether and falls; but, in truth, they are the 
product of enthusiasm, the children of an 
ecstasy, finished with the artist’s utmost 
skill.” 

Mrs. Marble’s study of Thoreau is of 
quite a different character. We confess 
that the first impression produced by her 
pages is that she writes as if she were a 
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mation, including some good anecdotes, 
from loving acquaintances of Thoreau’s, 
and has, on the whole, presented a fuller 
portrait of him than can be found else- 
where. Her account of Thoreau’s exo- 
dus to Walden Pond, where he had “ cer- 
tain business of his own to transact,” pre- 
sents that whole affair in its proper light, 
and the book throughout shows an esti- 
mable appreciation of the man as a man 
—altho we are inclined to think that the 
philosopher has just contrived to elude 
her. It has always been a whimsical no- 
tion with us, that no adequate judgment 














Thoreau’s Birthplace. Courtesy of Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


foreigner who had never really mastered 
the English language. She has not even 
learned the simple rule for the agreement 
of a participle with the subject of a sen- 
tence. Solecisms are scattered through 
the book, as, for example : 


“ Restrictive devotion,” for restricted. 

“Immemorial day,” for memorable. 

“Quota of stimulus.” 

“A primal delight,” for primitive. 

“Greek, Latin and mathematics 
staple products.” 

““ Coalesce,” for cause to coalesce. 

“ As innately regarded,” for intimately. 


formed 


How such language can be written 
(we might extend this list considerably) 
and then printed is a mystery. It is a 
pity, too, for Mrs. Marble has had access 
to new material in the form of unpub- 
lished letters, has got much fresh infor- 


of Thoreau and his friends as philoso- 
phers can be made until some student has 
fathomed the abyss which severs the 
Hindu and Pythagorean detestation of 
beans from such a sentiment as_ this 
which was held by the “ Hermit of 
Walden: ” 


“TI came to love my beans, tho so many 
more than I wanted.. They attached me to the 
soil, and so I got strength, like Antzus.” 


But, not to close with what may sound 
flippant to some readers, we would quote 
a few words from Channing which go 
close to the heart of Thoreau’s philoso- 


phy: 
“He loved Nature as a child,—reverenced 


her veils, that we should not conceitedly en- 
deavor to raise.” 
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Sacharissa 


Dorotay Sipney, better known as 
Sacharissa,* was, it will not have been 
forgotten, the granddaughter of the great 
Sir Philip Sidney’s brother. Her father 
was the second Earl of Leicester, who 
held so wavering a course at the outbreak 
of the Civil War, and was finally sup- 
planted in the Lieutenancy of Ireland by 
the famous Lord Ormonde. Her mother 
was Lady Dorothy Percy, eldest daugh- 
ter to the Earl of Northumberland, sus- 
pected of complicity in the Gunpowder 
Plot, and sister to Lucy, celebrated as 
Countess of Carlisle for her beauty, wit 
and intrigue. The main outline of her 
own life is easily sketched. She was 
born in 1617 and brought up under her 
mother’s capable eye at Penshurst, the 
family seat, whose grounds and parks 
had long before served Sir Philip as a 
model for his Arcady, and has later 
served many another poet the same kind- 
ly office of inspiration. It was there, in 
this setting, 

“Beneath the broad beech and the chestnut 
shade,” 


as Ben Jonson had sung it, that Edmund 
Waller must have first seen and admired 
her about her seventeenth year and be- 
gun to celebrate her beauty in those 
verses, of which two at least, “On a 
Girdle ” and “ Go, Lovely Rose,” are as 
well known now as ever they were then, 
and to which the immortality of their 
fair subject is mainly due. For with 
the exception of this early romance, in 
which she had the fortune to inspire a 
poet, it is difficult to see that her life 
was remarkable above most other wom- 
en’s of her position; in fact, she strikes 
us from what we learn of her as rather 
commonplace. She was married twice; 
first, to Henry Lord Snencer, afterward 
Earl of Sunderland, who was killed at 
the battle of Newbury, five years later, 
and by whom she had a son, Robert, and 
two daughters, together with a posthu- 
mous son, who lived but a few years; 
and, second, to Sir Robert Smythe, who 
died shortly after the marriage leaving a 
son, “my son Smith.” In 1656 she mar- 
ried her elder daughter, Dorothy, to Lord 
Halifax, as he became, with whom, in 


*SACHARISSA. Some Account of Dorothy Sid- 
ney, Vountess of Sunderland. By Julia Cartwright 


bs Henry Ady). New York: B. P. Dutton & Co. 
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spite of his wife’s early death, she re- 
mained fast friends for the remainder of 
her life. She died in 1684, and was 
buried in Brington Church, the chapel 
of the Spencers. 


“ Many will think it no small thing to have 
been painted by Vandyke’s hand and sung by 
Waller’s lute. A few, it may be, will count 
it even more to have been the wife of Sunder- 
land and the friend of Halifax.” 


The story is on the whole agreeably 
and entertainingly told—the joy of these 
old loves, the pity of these old partings 
and deaths, suffused with the delicate 
melancholy, the gentle reminiscent regret 
of things irrevocable. About Dorothy 
herself there is some dimness, some un- 
certainty of outline, as tho the writer 
had failed a little of grasping or at least 
of evoking her. She is there, a mild 
pervasive influence, smiling a little 
vaguely at posterity over her pearl neck- 
lace as Vandyke painted her—in presence 
but retired. One is always conscious of 
her, but with something between. And 
the impression persists; to the last she 
has modestly declined to detach herself 
sharply from her background. The 
clearest glimpses we catch of her are in 
a sentence or two from the letters of 
the sprightly Dorothy Osborne, on the 
occasion of her second marriage to Sir 
Robert Smythe. 


“T think,” writes Mistress Dorothy to her 
own lover, “I shall never forgive her (Lady 
Sunderland) one thing she said of him (Sir 
Robert Smythe), which was that she married 
him out of pity.” And, “ At present we do 
abound with stories of my Lady Sunderland 
and Mr. Smith (none other than Sir Robert) ; 
with what reserve he approaches her, and how 
like a gracious princess she receives him, that 
they say "tis worth going twenty miles to see 
it!” 


Js 


Peter Rosegger 


Tuis is the third book we have had 
from. Peter Rosegger within the period 


of two years. First came “ The Forest 
Schoolmaster,” the memoirs of a man 
whom a strange destiny seems to have 
hid away in an Alpine forest with wood 
cutters and charcoal burners until, chas- 
tened and exalted by sorrow and terri- 
fied by loneliness, his soul spins herself 
up to God, a passionate offering of love 
and sacrifice for the grimy devil-human- 
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ity of the woods. Later, we had “ The 
God Seeker,” another cry for God from 
the savage forest heart of man. And 
now comes this final realization, The 
Earth and the Fullness Thereof, this sor- 
row-laden joy of poor souls who have 
reached Calvary hights of their own.* 
Apparently the whole story rests upon 
the idea that religion, whether Buddhism 
or Christianity, when it demands in- 
credible faith and imagination, is the only 
means by which spirit transcends flesh. 
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peasants is renewed, vitalized by an 
agony of poverty and suffering which 
makes even their blasphemy a kind of 
“angry prayer.” And in this rude life, 
where nature like a stern Abbot denies 
indulgence as emphatically as if every 
man were a monk, the effect of. Roman 
Catholic symbolism is poetic and in holy 
keeping with the austerity of the situa- 
tion. Saints hover above every lighted 
candle because the people are so des- 
perately in need of comfort and super- 


PETER ROSEGGER. 


And there is something sanctifying in the 
conception quité beyond the range of 
mere theological criticism. 

But if, as the author claims, this is “a 
tale of Modern Styria,” then there are 
still hights on this earth where humanity 
lives and suffers like Prometheus bound 
to his rock. It is the splendid rehearsal 
of the ancient fact that every religion 
seems to have its renewing in some sort 
of crucifixion. The soul life of these 


* THe EARTH AND THE FULLNESS THEREOF. By 
Hard Rosegger. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


natural protection. Crucified upon the 
sterile breast of mountain earth they have 
heavenly visions. Their life is one long 
“ passion play ” of prayers and sacrifies. 
Here upon these barren ridges of the 


Naric Alps we have nature’s setting for ° 


tragedy. The martyr is neighbor to the 
stars above his head. All things are 
done In Gottes Namen. The mountains 
sweep up clear above the world of mere 
things. There is only God and man and 
the eternal succession of seasons to figure 
in this pathetic drama of the soul life. 

It is difficult to know what to say of an 
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author’s literary art who brings a mes- 
sage of hope to Mohammedan as well as 
Christian through his interpretation of 
lives so simple that they seem to grow 
out of the grim mountain earth as truly 
as do the pale flowers of spring. Evi- 
dently it is scriptural, not in the narrow 
sense Of any one nation’s theology, but 
eternally so in some larger measure of 
Divinity that includes all racial denomi- 
nations of God. Yet the book is dis- 
tinctly literary in method. The author 
never loses the artist’s opportunity. His 
work abounds in situations so skillfully 
dramatized as to excite the admiration of 
the severest critic. There are little epics 
of prayer here and there, sudden flashes 
of humor between white tapers of sorrow 
so keen and human that we are amazed 
at this new sense of the fitness of things 
made possible by conditions so trying 
that if there is to be wit at all it must 
leap out between sighs. And besides, we 
have a faithful account of all the indus- 
tries practiced by these people told so re- 
freshingly and romantically that facts 
gain all the glamor of fiction. 


x 


Our Lady of the Beeches. By Bettina Von 
Hutten. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $1.25. 

\ fascinating novel that depends for 
interest upon the possibilities of sensual 
(development in the history of two very 
respectable, even exalted personages. 
The first half of it consists of an anony- 
mous correspondence betwween a great 
lady in Europe and a great scientist 
in America, a correspondence that tempts 
hoth anto making sentimental revelations 
in spite of the fact that the lady is mar- 
ried. The whole story, including the 
man’s letters, is written in the feminine 
heart style. The heroine acts out her 
ideal of a tender attachment without 
reference to the proprieties. Her con- 
Viction of virtue is too broad to be right. 
But her untrustworthiness is so charm- 
ingly expressed that we are obliged to 
acknowledge the romantic genius of her 
character. And this only proves the 
subtle evil of the book. What fact in 
teal life suggests to half the novelists 
who write nowadays the idea of moral 
near-ightedness in young matrons’ rela- 
tions to men in general? And what has 
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become of the old fashioned heroine, who 
had a sort of unconscious integrity, a 
married uprightness of mind, a fine valor 
of modesty that saved her grace and 
virtue from suspicion? Is she no longer 
interesting to the class of people who 
read novels? In this novel the conclu- 
sion of the whole matter is scientific, 
biological, rather than ethical. Each 
comforts the other with the reflection 
that emotions depending upon amative 
instincts are fleeting, and thus they hope, 
unshamed, to get over their attachment. 


& 


Fra Angelico. By Langton Douglas. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., $6.00. 


One needs not read far in this ad- 
mirable monograph to discover that Mr. 
Douglas is a zealous admirer of Fra 
Angelico ; indeed, he himself informs us 
that he has devoted six years to the 
special study of that artist’s works. He 
justly holds that Angelico has never re- 
ceived the credit he deserves as one of 
the pioneers in the true renaissance, but 
has been wrongly reproached as “one 
who bolted his monastery doors and 
sprinkled holy water in the face of the 
antique.” To dispel this false opinion 
is the real purpose of Mr. Douglas’s 
work; to him Fra Angelico was, next to 
Masaccio, the dominant leader in the 
new movement, “an artist who hap- 
pened to be a saint.” To support this 
thesis Mr. Douglas, himself an acute 
follower of the Morellian method, in 
more than one place throws down the 
gauntlet to Berenson, the greatest living 
disciple of Morelli, maintaining that the 
essential in the art of painting is not, as 
Berenson would have it, to stimulate 
our consciousness of tactile values, but 
to satisfy primarily our desire of decora- 
tive beauty. Whether the expression of 
sentiment and beauty or of form and 
movement constitutes the highest art 
may not here be discussed, but certainly 
Mr. Douglas’s study of Angelico is one of 
the most exhaustive and masterly works 
of the kind in English. To follow the 
artist with Mr. Douglas from his early 
style, shown in his miniature-like paint- 
ing of reliquaries, to the supreme un- 
folding of his powers as a figure painter 
in the chapel of Nicholas V, is to read 
a new chapter in the history of quattro- 
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cento art. The argument is authenticated 
at every step by the presentation of 
Angelico’s pictures. The illustrations are 
abundant and superbly reproduced. 
Mr. Douglas has succeeded, also, in be- 
ing interesting as well as scientific. We 
might almost apply to him the words he 
uses to describe his admired artist as 
“one who loved so the colored things 
of life, flowers and splendid vestments 
and bright pigments and the flower-like 
faces of little children.” 


Js 


Barbizon *Days. Millet, Corot, Rousseau, 
Barye.™ By Prof. Charles Sprague Smith. 
New York: A. Wessels Co., $2.00 net. 

Barbizon was discovered, in 1824, by 
two artists, Claude Aligny and Phillippe 

Le Dieu, who came to Fontainebleau to 

visit the director of a porcelain manufac- 

tory. The three set out one day to ex- 
plore the neighboring forest, and by 
nightfall had lost their way. So it was 
they stumbled on the little village of 

Barbizon, and on the house of Francois 

Ganne, a thrifty peasant, who with his 

wife occupied two rooms, one for work 

and one for living. Word was sent to 

Paris of the lovely virgin scenery and of 

the simple peasant life discovered thus 

accidentally, and in a short time the place 
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was invaded by a host of enthusiastic ar- 
tists. What came of this fresh “ return 
to nature”’—the landscape painting of 
Corot and Rotisseau, the peasant pic- 
tures of Millet, and the work of the other 
painters and sculptors, Diaz, Troyon, 
Barye, to name no more—all this is 
known to the world. Professor Smith’s 
book brings together pleasantly the coun- 
try and the artists, showing how the in- 
spiration of the latter grew naturally 
from the former. The many illustra- 
tions are an essential part of the book 
and render the men and their work and 
life more real to the reader. 
Js 
Lorenzo Lotto. An Essay in Constructive 
Art Criticism. By Bernhard Berenson 
Revised edition with additional illustra- 
tions. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
$6.00, 

It is not necessary to call attention 
once again to the high qualities of Mr. 
Berenson’s critical writing or to the na- 
ture of this study of Lorenzo Lotto. In- 
deed, we had occasion only recently to 
point out the peculiar position occupied 
by this book in the critic’s general scheme 
of work. The revisions incorporated in 
the present edition and the «additional 
illustrations increase its value consider- 
ably. 





Barye’s House. From “ Barbizon Days” 
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Glengarry School Days: By Ralph Connor. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., $1.25. 


‘Play the game!” commands John 
Craven, the Master of the Twentieth 
(log) School in Glengarry, as he gen- 
erals his team to victory in their famous 
Shinny contest with the 
boastful champions of the 
“arrogant and mighty 
Front.” And play the game 
is the master-rule by which 
all success in whatsoever 
field has been won since the 
world began. It is only by 
forgetting one’s self, throw- 
ing one’s self, mind and 
heart, into the zest of it; 
playing it (not a¢ it) fairly 
and squarely, with no shirk- 
ing or dallying, no in- 
dulgence in foul-play or 
dependence upon flukes, 
that a man really wins out 
in the end, whether it be in 
life, letters or—shinny. 
Ralph Connor, the writer 
of Glengarry School Days, 
plays his game with a sin- 
cerity so absolutely con- 
vincing that one is swept 
along by his masterly im- 
pulse through page after 
page, feeling part and par- 
cel of the life he depicts, 
and face to face with the 
characters he delineates. 
Those who have read “ The 
Man from Glengarry ” will 
need no introduction to the 
minister’s wife, Mrs. Mur- 
ray, who here, as there, is 
the real heroine of the 
book. A more potent and 
illuminating portrayal of 
noble womanhood ‘t would 
be difficult to find in con- 
temporary fiction, while the 
vivid, intelligent picture of her young 
son Hughie is almost, if not quite, as tri- 
umphant a performance. One feels a per- 
sonal intimacy with the two Masters, 
such as one never experienced in the case 
of one’s own teachers in real life unless, 
indeed, these happened to be of the rare 
sort that played the game in their own 
turn and time and thereby escaped 
the fate of figuring forever in one’s 
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mind as_ stiff-jointed puppets. who 
delayed rather than excited the sport. 
Sd 


Cape Cod Ballads. By Joe Lincoln. Trenton: 
Albert Brandt, $1.25. 


If one sought for the literary parentage 


“SLOWLY THOMAS EXTRACTED THE MANUSCRIPT 
FROM HIS TROUSERS’ POCKET.” 


From ‘*‘ Glengarry School Days.’’ 
Copyright, 1902, Fleming H. Revell Company. 


of these poems of humble life he would 
find it in Bret Harte and James Whit- 
comb Riley, with a touch here and there 
of the larger ocean breath from Kipling. 
But the scenes and the people described 
are the genuine product of Cape Cod. 
We read with unfeigned pleasure these 
ballads, half humorous and half regret- 
ful, of the cod-fisher, old daguerreo- 
types, the school-committee man, the tin 
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peddler, winter nights at home, and the 
other things that go to make up the New 
England life just passing away. The 
verses would be better if the writer dis- 
tinguished more unerringly between what 
is simple and what is merely common- 
place, but they are for the most part en- 
tertaining. The influence of Kipling 
may be felt in the refrain of the opening 
poem : 


“To some the gain, to some the loss, 
To each the chance, the risk, the fight; 
For men must die that men may live— 
Lord, may we steer our course aright.” 


5 


The Bible for Children. Arranged from the 
King James Version, with a Preface by the 
Rev. Francis Brown, D.D., and an Intro- 
duction by the Right Rev Henry C. Pot- 
ter, D.D. With 24 full-page illustrations 
from the Old Masters. New York: The 
Century Co., $3.00 

This is not a mangling of the Bible, but 
an arrangement of it, with omissions, so 
as to form a consecutive narrative suit- 
able for young readers. The large-page 
volume is handsomely printed in clear 
generous type. It is appropriately 
divided into chapters and paragraphs, 
and no notice is taken of the common 
verse divisions. The poetical parts are 
printed as poetry. It is a work admi- 
rably suited for children, for whom it is 
designed, and will doubtless find its way 
into many families. 


a 


William Morris: Poet, Craftsman, Socialist. 
By Elisabeth Luther Cary. With 13 photo- 
gravure and 24 half-tone illustrations and 
one colored plate. New York: G P, 
Putnam’s Sons, $3.50 net. 


Miss Cary has succeeded in bringing 
together the many interests, personal and 
artistic, of Morris’s into one clear and 
harmonious picture, and has thus justi- 
fied the existence of a book which might 
have seemed superfluous after Mackail’s 
admirable biography. The keynote to her 
understanding of Morris may be found 
in a sentence of the first chapter: 


“The very opposite of Rossetti, with whose 
‘ school’ he has been so long and so mistakenly 
identified, his nature was as single as his ac- 
complishment was complex, and the only 
means by which it is possible to get a just 
idea of both the former and the latter is to 
regard him as a man of one preoccupation 
amounting to an obsession, the reconstruction 
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of social and industrial life according to an 
ideal based upon the more poetic aspects of the 
Middle Ages.” 


Morris was, indeed, the chief whimsical 
dilettante of the nineteenth century, and 
to follow the many activities of his hand 
and brain is to get a good idea of one of 
the great renovating currents that raised 
the “lesser arts” of the age. Many of 
Miss Cary’s criticisms are subtle and dis- 
criminating, as when, for instance, she 
calls “‘ The Earthly Paradise ” the “ echo 
of great poetry without its living voice.” 
The illustrations of the book, besides be- 
ing attractive in themselves, are a neces- 
sary part of the presentation of the crafts- 
man’s life. 
as 


Masterpieces of Greek Literature. With Bio- 
graphical Sketches and Notes. Supervis- 
ing editor, John Henry Wright, Professor 
of Greek in Harvard University. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

We are rather inclined to believe that 
this is the best volume of selections of 
Greek prose and poetry that has ever 
come under our notice. At least we 
should be puzzled to name any similar 
work of the kind which gives, in con- 
crete examples, such a well-ordered con- 
spectus of the different forms of literary 
expression by means of which the Hel- 
lenic mind manifested its infinite variety, 
freshness, lucidity and spontaneous vi- 
tality. Of course, any such collection 
must be to some extent unsatisfactory. 
A dozen such volumes would not contain 
all the masterpieces which have as good 
a claim to be considered representative as 
those selected by the present editor. The 
wealth and abundance of the material 
precludes the possibility of complete- 
ness. All that can be expected is that the 
specimens chosen should exhibit the re- 
lation of the different forms of Greek 
thought to one another, their develop- 
ment and interaction; and this the editor 
has done. The translations are all the 
work of masters of the English lan- 
guage; great poets and prose writers of 
the time, Bryant, Symonds, Matthew Ar- 
nold, Rossetti, etc. The selections from 
the several authors are accompanied by 
short biographical sketches and other 
notes in which the reader will find just 
the amount of information he needs for 
the full comprehension of the master 
pieces that follow. 
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American Masters of Painting. Illustrated 
with Examples of their Work. By Charles 
H. Caffin. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $3.00. 


Mr. Caffin has given us the best and. 


most serious study of American painting 
yet written, and the half-tone reproduc- 
tions now added to the book increase its 
value decidedly. To read through these 
chapters on Innes, La Farge, Whistler, 
Sargent, Homer, Abbey, Fuller, Martin, 
Brush, Wyant, Tryon, Walker and 
Stuart, with examples of their work be- 
fore the eye, will give most people a new 
appreciation of what has been done by 
American artists. , 


Early Christianity and Paganism. By H. 
Donald M. Spence, D.D. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co., $4 00 net. 

The Dean of Gloucester presents un- 
der the above title a popular view of the 
history of the Church from the begin- 
ning until the Edict of Milan in 313. The 
keynote of the writer’s method is struck 
in the opening paragraph by a quotation 
from Professor Sanday to the effect that 
St. Paul was “surrounded, penetrated, 
permeated by the Supernatural.” Dean 
Spence improves upon this by going on 
to declare that “ the story of the rise and 
progress of Christianity during the 280 
years, etc., may be looked upon as the 
story of a period on the whole permeated 
with the Supernatural.” Having thus 
set time limits to the supernatural, it is, 
of course, easy for the historian to ex- 
plain any knotty points in the period so 
defined by a simple reference to his 
formula. In a work built upon such a 
basis as this one could hardly demand a 
strictly scientific treatment; but, making 
all allowances for the obvious intention 
to edify, the narrative is less purely tra- 
ditional than might have been expected. 
[he author has evidently read, not too 
widely, but in the earliest as well as in 
the later material and supports his state- 
ments by frequent references to his 
sources. To be sure, one might ask for 
amore profound authority on the Jews 
ancient Rome than Mr. Marion Craw- 
lord (p. 33), but Dean Spence knows his 
Lightfoot and his Ramsay, and here and 
there shows signs of individual work in 
the originals. Perhaps the best part of 
the hook is the treatment of the party 
‘onflicts within the Church, notably in 
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Rome and Northern Africa, in which the 
policy of liberality toward the feeble 
ones in the faith was once for all estab- 
lished. The Dean’s style of presentation 
suggests rather too much the clerical or- 
ator. At times it is not free from a cer- 
tain “ dressiness,” a manifest seeking af- 
ter impressive turns of speech that of- 
fends good taste; yet it is more than 
possible that this style will commend it- 
self to the same reading public which can 
be moved by the dedication to the Dear 
Memory of Victoria, R. I., and the 
touching acknowledgment of the gra- 
cious approval of the same by His Maj- 
esty the King of England. The same 
kind of popular and edifying appeal is 
made in the numerous illustrations. 
They are chiefly from ordinary photo- 
graphs of Roman views, portraits of em- 
perors, the results of excavations in the 
catacombs and imaginative modern 
paintings. = 


The Story of Verona. By Alcthea Wiel. 
Illustrated by Nelly Erichsen and Helen 
M James The Macmillan Co., $2.00. 


This is a work based on original au- 
thorities with which Madame Wiel ex- 
hibits a thorough familiarity, at the 
same time using her knowledge with con- 
siderable skill and discrimination. It is 
written in quiet, almost pedestrian style, 
and a little more enthusiasm in describ- 
ing the tragic and romantic incidents 
which mark the whole course of Ve- 
rona’s history from her rise into prom- 
inence, long before the Christian era, un- 
til the triumphant entry of Victor 
Emanuel’s soldiers within its walls in 
1866, would have touched a responsive 
chord in the reader. But even when pre- 
sented with entire plainness and simplic- 
ity of statement, the story of such blood- 
curdling medieval tyrants as Ezzelino da 
Romano, Cansignorio della Scala and 
such like, is sufficiently interesting. The 
most attractive chapters are those that 
describe the court of the Scaligers, a 
family which for its crimes, culture and 
fascinating qualities generally, ranked 
almost as high as the Medici. Madame 
Wiel has made a careful, minute and con- 
scientious study of the little city’s arena 
—older than the Coliseum and only sec- 
ond to it in importance—its castles, 
churches and pictures. Her account, 
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also, of its different schools of painting 
is very full and lucid. We have also a 
brief but vigorous sketch of the illus- 
trious /iterati and scholars, who, begin- 
ning with Catullus, have stamped Ve- 
rona’s existence with a special and dis- 
tinctive note and made her soil classic. Is 
not the author mistaken in including Ju- 
lius Cesar Scaliger among them? Tira- 
boschi describes him as a native of Pa- 
dua, and, if we do not mistake, that city 
has been accepted as his birthplace by all 
the biographers of the famous human- 
ist, whose attempt, by the way, to connect 
himself with the great Veronese family 
by taking the name of Scaliger was an 
audacious imposture. 


5 


Kuloskap the Master, and Other Algonquin 
Poems. Translated Metrically by Charles 
Godfrey Leland and John Dyneley Prince. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., $2.00. 

This volume, we fear, contains the 
last literary work of the aged author of 

“ Hans Breitmann’s Ballads,” for the last 

intelligence left the octogenarian very 

ill in his Italian home. With Mr. Leland 

is associated, as editor and translator, 

Professor Prince, of Columbia Univers- 

ity, whose unusual facility in acquiring 

languages has not been staggered by the 
polysynthetic structure of the Algonquin 
dialects. We have translations in rude 

Indian measure from both authors, and 

admirable introductions as well from 

both. This is not the first work that they 
have done in this field, altho Mr. Leland 
had hitherto been interested rather in 
the literary and legendary field and Pro- 
fessor Prince in the linguistic. One 
cannot but be astonished at the beauty 
of the imagination of these savage poets, 
which is sometimes almost Greek, and at 
another time Norse, in its suggestions. 
We are not certain that a Christian ele- 
ment has not entered into the stories of 
the creation of animals and their naming 
by Kuléskap, who is the mighty hero 
of twenty-eight poems. These are fol- 
lowed by thirteen witchcraft poems and 
nine delightful lyrics. The story of the 
attack of the squirrels on Lappilatwan, 
the tree fungus, and its defense by the 
united army of wasps, flies, mosquitoes 
and midges, is really dainty in its woodsy 
freshness ; and we may say the same of 
the fellowship of the scarlet tanager and 
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the red autumn leaf. An appendix gives 
text and translation of a portion of the 
“Wampum Records,” of the Passama- 
quoddy Indians, which Professor Prince 
took down from the lips of old Indians. 
They give the native history of the tribe 
and their ceremonies and liturgies, and 
are of great historical value. These 
treasures, just saved from utter loss, per- 
ishing among the Indians of Maine and 
the Canadian coasts, indicate what a 
wealth of story and legend once gathered 
about our Eastern hills and rivers. It 
has the same beauty as the Norse 
myths, only it belongs to a vanishing peo- 
ple, whose tenderer and more poetic 
genius our scholars even have hardly 


suspected. 
P & 


A Fighting Frigate and Other Essays and 
Addresses. By Henry Cabot Lodge. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, $1.50 net. 


A collection of eulogies and orations 
delivered by the Massachusetts Senator 
on various occasions, marked in many in- 
stances by much historical research and 
captivating eloquence. But we do not 
quite understand why the address on the 
occasion of the return of the famous 
“ Constitution ” from Portsmouth to the 
Boston Navy Yard should be selected to 
furnish a title for the book—which has 
nothing else of a naval or nautical char- 
acter in it. We also observe that the or- 
ator has nothing to say about why the 
old fighter was stupidly selected in 1878 
to carry a cargo of sewing machines, 
dental apparatus and soap to the Paris 
Exposition. It might have been worth 
remarking that she resented this insult 
after her own fashion, for doubtless rec- 
ognizing the British Island as a natural 
enemy, and having no gun handy, she 
incontinently essayed in a fog to ram 
Dover Cliffs, and only at the critical mo- 
ment was induced to keep off. Neither 
do we find that Senator Lodge notes her 
equally indefensible removal from_ the 
Naval Academy. Recently we believe 
she has been turned over to some patft 
otic societies which propose to refit her 
and put her to some use not definitely un- 
derstood. She ought to be rerigged just 
as she was when she thrashed the 
“ Guerriére,” and officered by the fine old 
veterans of the retired list. Then e& 
corted by the whole North Atlantic bat- 
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tle ship squadron she should be sent un- 
der her own canvas to Annapolis, there 
to be permanently moored and main- 
tained like Nelson’s “Victory,” as a 
perpetual reminder to the young mid- 
shipmen of the valor and devotion of 
their elder brethren of the sea. 
s 


The American Merchant Marine. Its History 
and Romance from 1620 to 1902. By Win- 
throp L. Marvin. New York: Charles 
Serfbuer’s Sons, $2.00 net. 

American Merchant Ships and Sailors. B 
Willis J. Abbott. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $2.00 net. 


The beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury found us the second sea-faring peo- 
ple in point of number of vessels, the 
opening of the twentieth finds us with 
merchant ships so few that they convey 
less than one-tenth of our own sea- 
borne commerce and almost none of that 
of other nations. Our fighting navy is 
one of the four great sea powers of the 
world, yet our merchant navy is insuf- 
ficient to supply a naval reserve to meet 
the exigencies of even so brief a war as 
that which we had with Spain. After 
forty years of decline, our shipyards are 
now beginning to show signs of activity, 
and it is obviously this quickening of 
national interest in maritime affairs 
which accounts for the appearance co- 
incidently of two books, each having for 
its subject the history of the American 
merchant marine. Mr. Marvin’s work 
is a history in fact as well as in name, 
since it traces the development and de- 
cline of the shipping industry in 
chronological sequence from the vessels 
of the colonies onward. The famous 
early voyages of India, the romantic 
stories of the whalemen and the deep 
sea fisheries, the rise and decadence of 
the Yankee clipper and the making of 
the Great Lake fleet are recounted with 
especial narrative skill. The error of 
most books on commercial shipping is 
their tendency to bewilder the reader with 
statistics and technicalities. Mr. Marvin 
is exceedingly happy in keeping these in 
the background, while at the same time 
omitting no necessary information, and 
he has besides managed to relieve his 
facts—which show long and careful re- 
Search—with sufficient anecdote and 
allusion to render his book very inter- 
esting and readable. If it had an ade- 
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quate index it would be of much value 
also for purposes of reference. Mr. 
Abbott’s book, being about everything 
nautical except the navy, hardly fits its 
title. There is little continuity in it, the 
several topics being each exhausted in 
separate chapters, the best of whici are 
those which relate to the lake commerce 
and the. early navigation of the Western 
rivers. The author’s discursiveness is 
shown by the admission of long accounts 
of the horrors of the slave trade, Arctic 
adventure and pilotage. It is an inter- 
estingly written compilation, however, 
and a good book to give to a boy to read. 
It has no index. 


Asiatic Russia. By George Frederick Wright. 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. Two 
vols., $7.50 net 

The completion of the Siberian Rail- 
way and the opening of trans-Asiatic 
traffic across the great Russian domin- 
ion make this work of timely interest, 
and as it is a result of the travels of its 
author it has not only the accuracy, but 
the freshness which comes from personal 
impressions and observations. It is 

encyclopedic in its scope. There is a 

very complete exposition of the physical 

geography of the whole vast territory, a 

history of the Russian occupation and 

colonization, a description of its political 
divisions, the social, economic and polit- 
ical conditions, a good summary of the 
natural history, and finally a useful bib- 
liography. An abundance of illustra- 
tions and several excellent maps are pro- 
vided. The author vigorously disputes 
many of Mr. George Kennan’s conclu- 
sions regarding the exile system, espe- 
cially as to the number of banishments 
without formal trial before the courts, 
and shows that they are almost invari- 
ably of persons already convicted or os- 
tracised by the mirs or communes and 
simply turned over to the general Gov- 
ernment for deportation. The prisons 
of Siberia he regards as no worse than 
some in the United States, descriptions 
of which he quotes—altho we fail to 
see how the plurality of wrongs fur- 
nishes any palliative argument; and, on 
the whole, he decides that the prisoners 
in Siberia are “treated as well as cir- 
cumstances will permit.” As the exile 
system has been radically changed by the 
Imperial edict of June, 1900, it seems to 
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us that the results of the new dispensa- 
tion will furnish the best criterion for the 
past. The style is didactic, and the 
whole book better suited for study than 
for general reading. As a work of ref- 
erence, it is the most comprehensive on 
the subject, and will hold that position, 
we imagine, for a long time. 


] 

Some Ethical Phases of the Labor Question. 
By Carroll D. Wright. Boston: American 
Unitarian Association, $1.00 net. 

Colonel Wright, in these four essays, 
treats of religion in relation to sociology, 
the relation of political economy to the 
labor question, the factory as an element 
in civilization and the ethics of prison la- 
bor. “ Political economy,” he writes, 
“needs new life, a warmer blood and a 
more thorough appreciation of the sin- 
ews of production ; and when this appre- 
ciation comes to it or is forced upon it 
the science will become a moral philos- 
ophy as well.” He sees small hope for a 
settlement of conditions through in- 
creased state activity, laying great stress 


upon a moralization of capital and of la- 


bor. With Socialism he has small pa- 
tience, tho he quotes with approval the 
words of the German evangelical, Ru- 
dolph Todt, that “ political economy is 
the anatomy which makes known the con- 
struction of the body social; socialism is 
the pathology that describes the maladies 
of society.” Agreeing so far with the 
German, he finds further matter for 
agreement in the statement that “ the 
Church represents the therapeutics that 
prescribe the proper remedies.” The 
essay on “ The Factory as an Element in 
Civilization,” tho in some respects com- 
mendable, is marred by a number of mis- 
statements and incorrect assumptions, 
and often by wholly fallacious reasoning. 


s 
Literary Notes 


“ REMBRANDT, a Critical Essay,” by Au- 
guste Bréal, in The Popular Library of Art, 
is an excellent study of that artist. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.; 75 cents.) 


....-Marion Crawford’s “Ave Roma Im- 
mortalis ” is now issued in a new one-volume 
edition, revised and illustrated. (The Mac- 
millan Company, $3.00 net.) 

....‘ The Virginians ” has now been issued 
in Thackeray’s prose works edited by Walter 
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Jerrold and illustrated by Charles E. Brock. 
(The Macmillan Company; three volumes, 
$3.00. ) 

....‘ Alma Tadema,” by Helen Zimmern, 
and “ Sir Edward Burne-Jones,” by Malcolm 
Bell, have appeared in Bell’s Miniature Series 
of Painters. (The Macmillan Company; 50 
cents each.) 


....John Lane’s one-volume edition of “ The 
Ingoldsby Legends,” illustrated by Herbert 
Cole, is, price and all things considered, one 
of the choicest reprints of the season. We 
recommend the book heartily. (Price, $1.50.) 

....-‘A Book of Old English Ballads,” il- 
lustrated by George Wharton Edwards, and 
with an introduction by Hamilton W. Mabie, 
presents a collection of the more popular bal- 
lads in attractive form. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany; $1.25 net.) 

....Readers of Scott and travelers in Scot- 
land will find satisfaction in “‘ The Scott Coun- 
try,” by W. S. Crockett. The volume is fully 
illustrated, and the text is decidedly more in- 
teresting than the text of such books is wont to 
be. (The Macmillan Company; $2.00 net.) 


....Many admirers of the late Clarence King 
will be glad to know that his “ Mountaineer- 
ing in the Sierra Nevada” has been reissued. 
The publishers do not exaggerate in calling the 
book “a genuine classic of American litera- 
ture.” (Charles Scribner’s Sons; $1.50.) 


....Among the books in A. C. Armstrong 
& Son’s list may be mentioned “ John Mac- 
kensie, South African Missionary and States- 
man,” by W. D. Mackensie; “ The Martyr 
Isle, Erromauga,” by H. A. Robertson; 
“Brooks by the Traveler’s Way,” by J. H. 
Jowett. 


....We have received four new volumes in 
the Riverside Art Series, “ Correggio,” 
“Landseer,” “Van Dyck” and “ Tuscan 
Sculpture,” all by Estelle M. Hurll. These 
monographs are provided with numerous full- 
page illustrations, and are always pleasantly 
written. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; 75 cents 
net each.) 

....* Sufi Interpretations of the Quatrains 
of Omar Khayyam and Fitzgerald,” by C. H 
A. Bjerregaard, is a handsome reprint of Fitz 
gerald’s stanzas, with a running commentary 
on the opposite pages, which unfolds the 
mystical meaning of the symbolism. We shall 
review the book later at greater length. (J. 
F. Taylor & Co.; $5.00.) 

....The contents of Francis M. Ware’s vol- 
ume on “Our Noblest Friend, the Horse,” 
are indicated by the titles of the parts: “ Horse 
Nature,” “ Horse Education,” “ Choosing and 
Using Horses,” “The Proper Treatment of 
Horses,” “Health and Comfort,” “The 
Stable.” The book is fully illustrated. (L 
C. Page & Co. ; $1.20 net.) 
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LITERATURE—PEBBLES 


.... Those who find the length of Parkman’s 
series of histories rather formidable will wel- 
come “ The Struggle for a Continent,” by Pel- 
ham Edgar, Ph.D. By means of generous se- 
lections, with here and there a few words of 
his own by way of connections, Dr. Edgar has 
put into a single volume the complete narra- 
tive of the French and English period as re- 
lated by Parkman. (Little, Brown & Co.; 
$1.50 net.) 

....According to the London Times it was 
not William J. Bryan, but Roden Noel, who 
invented the phrase about “crucifying man- 
kind upon a cross of gold.” The original lines 
in Roden Noel’s poem, which have, of course, 
nothing to do with the gold standard, are as 
follows: 

“ Dominant o’er us glares the cross of gold, 
And haughty hierarchies manifold 
Brandish the symbol for a flaming sword, 
Kneel to the Cross, and crucify the Lord! 
Friend of the lowly, fainting on the wood, 
Behold thy poor upon a golden rood!” 
....For those who are buying Christmas 

books we mention several volumes of verse 

better than the average—indeed, good in their 
kind. “ Tudor and Stuart Love Songs” have 
been selected and edited by J. Potter Briscoe 
and sit well together in a volume (Dutton, 
$1.50). After several years of silence James 

Whitcomb Riley has published a volume 

called “‘ The Book of Joyous Children,” whose 

title proclaims its character; the book is at- 
tractively made and illustrated (Scribners, 
$1.50 net). “ Rhymes and Roundelays from 

Life” is another volume whose title is self- 

explanatory; a number of clever poems and 

pictures from that magazine are here collected 
together (Life Publishing Company). Not 
from one magazine, but from many, come the 
rimes that make up the book called “ Ping- 

Pong Verse” (Dana Estes, 75 cents, net). 

Edward Sandford Martin’s “Poems and 

Verses” are composed of mingled serious and 

gay as every one knows (Harpers, $1.25 net). 

“In Merry Mood,” by Nixon Waterman, is, as 

the author calls it, “a book of cheerful rimes ” 

(Forbes & Co., $1.25). Entirely serious, with 

something of the subtle substance of Mrs. 

Meynell’s work, are the “ Poems,” by Mary 

Olcott (Lane). Those who read not many 

months ago the Letters of Gail Hamilton and 

are familiar with her prose work will be glad 
to know that her verses have been collected 
and arranged by her sister, H. Augusta Dodge, 
under the title “Chips, Fragments and 

Vestiges ” (Lee & Shepard, $1.20 net). “ Every 

Day in the Year” is a collection of poems 

edited by James L. Ford and Mary K. Ford, 

celebrating some event of the successive days; 
it is an epitome of history in verse, so to 
speak (Dodd, $1.60 net). Of some of these 

+ ogee we shall have more to say at another 
ime, 
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Pebbles 


“ THE engagement is broken.” 
“ Ah! ring off?” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 
....He: “ Won’t you sit in this chair, Miss 
Spooner?” Miss Spooner: “ After you.”— 
Punch. 


....We point with pride to the fact that no 
Atchison man ever parted with money to be 
spent on an expedition to the North Pole.— 
Atchison Globe. 

Algernon Jones ate Paris Green, 

And died all over the carpet clean. 

The loss of the rug piqued Algie’s father, 

Who remarked, “ He always was a bother.” 

—Harvard Lampoon. 


....It is becoming a serious fad in Atchison 
for young mothers to wrap gauzy stuff over 
their heads and shirt waists, hold their naked 
babies in their arms and be photographed as 
the Modern Madonna. It is the very latest 
thing in Art.—Atchison Globe. 


The Sultana wore trousers of taffeta, 
(Having purchased a yard and a haffeta, 
Bargain), and, now, 
See the courtiers kow-tow ! 
Not a soul of them ventures to laffeta. 
—The Delineator. 


....A wealthy brewer in Montreal built a 
church, and inscribed on it: “‘ This church was 
erected by Thomas Molson at his sole expense. 
Hebrews xi.” Some college wags altered the 
inscription so as to make it read: “ This church 
was erected by Thomas Molson at his soul’s 
expense. He brews XX.”—Christian Life. 


....The face of the plutocrat became dis- 
torted with rage and benevolence. “ Does the 
jealous, pin headed, egotistical whelp pretend 
to love his fellow men as well as I do?” he ex- 
claimed with firmly set jaws. “ Is he trying to 
compete with me in the work of making them 
happy? I'll show the infernal cad!” Here- 
upon he dictated a letter to his agents, inclos- 
ing a check for $5,000,000 and instructing them 
to build and endow an opposition hospital 
twice as fine as the one projected by the other 
plutocrat.—Chicago Tribune. 


....A good many years ago if a man gave 
a girl the shake, she pined, accumulated a lot 
of hectic flushes, grew frail, and finally faded 
away, to reappear later in poetry as standing 
at heaven’s gate. At Paterson, N. J., last 
night, the groom didn’t show up for the wed- 
ding. Insted of fainting away, Miss Jeredoct, 
the bride-to-be, fixed up a dummy of a man 
with straw and old pants, put it at the head of 
the table and proved a gay hostess. And isn’t 
the change a relief? And, to forestall any suf- 
fragist about to make the remark, isn’t the 
straw in old pants about as good a man as most 
girls get?—Atchison Globe. 
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An Extraordinary Discovery 


Tue history of early law will have to 
be rewritten. Moses can no longer stand 
as the oldest known lawgiver. It will no 
longer be possible to charge that the Pen- 
tateuch contains legislation too minute 
and elaborate to belong to the period of 
the Exodus. A Babylonian law code has 
been dug up in Persia nearly a thousand 
years older than Moses. We can antici- 
pate the delight of Sayce and Hommel, 
in their attacks on the critics. 

Hammurabi was King of Babylon 
about 2300 B.C. He is the “ Amraphel, 
King of Shinar,” of the fourteenth chap- 
ter of Genesis, who led the confederate 
army that captured the cities of the plain 
in the days of Abraham and Melchizedek. 
He established a great Semitic Empire 
and made Babylon its capital and Marduk 
its chief god. His empire covered all the 
known East, from Elam, or Persia, to the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

During the last ten years M. de Mor- 
gan has been employed by the French 
Government to explore the ruins of Susa, 
the ancient capital of Elam. This was 
“ Shushan, the palace” of Xerxes, the 
Ahasuerus of the Book of Esther; where 
Nehemiah was cup bearer to the king, 
and here after the accession of Cyrus the 
Achemenian Kings of Persia held their 
winter court, and their summer court at 
Persepolis, whose columns have been the 
admiration of travelers and the reputed 
abode of jinns and afrites, where was the 
throne of Jemshid and where 

“unnumbered rubies burn 
Beneath the pillars of Chilminar.” 


Susa was visited and identified by Raw- 
linson and Loftus nearly seventy years 
ago, and its palace of the Persian kings 
was explored a dozen years ago by the 
Frenchman, Dieulafoy, and his brave 
wife in masculine attire, and their discov- 
eries were published in somewhat sen- 
sational style. 

M. de Morgan is a more careful schol- 
ar, and had already gained his experience 
in Egyptian exploration. He knew from 
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the Babylonian records, and especially 
from the mention of Elam in the ancient 
inscriptions found at Nippur by the ex- 
plorations of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, conducted by Dr. J. P. Peters, that 
Susa was a famous capital of Elam at 
least 3000 years B. C.; and he dug below 
the constructions of Darius and Artax- 
erxes, and found the remains of Elam- 
ite kings and Babylonian conquerors. 
Among the last was a wonderful stele, 
with an inscription of Naram-Sin and a 
heroic figure of the king conquering his 
enemies, whose date is probably about 
3000 B. C., and a number of “ boundary 
stones ” with figures of gods. 

But most important of all is the stele 
of Hammurabi. M. Scheil, the French 
Assyriologist, who is the associate of M. 
de Morgan in his publications, has just 
given us the reproduction of this stele 
with text and translation, and the picture 
of Hammurabi worshiping the sun-god, 
and Dr. Hugo Winckler’s translation 
into German is hurried from the press. 
The text, in 44 columns on the two sides 
of the stele, contains the Hammurabi 
Code for the government of his empire, 
in 280 separate laws. This code is not 
simply the weightiest document yet found 
on Babylonian culture, but the oldest in 
the history of institutions, and one of the 
most important in the early history of 
human civilization. It will be the subject 
of innumerable discussions, and will re- 
quire not a little critical history to be re- 
written. Of course, its bearing on Old 
Testament history and institutions will 
be of chief interest, for the Code of Ham- 
murabi is more than half a thousand 
years older than the oldest date ever as- 
signed to the laws of Moses. We will 
give a few extracts from this Code. 

Each one begins with the word “ /f.” 
The third is as follows: 


“Tf any one brings an accusation of any 
crime before the elders, and does not prove 
what he has charged, he shall, if it be a capital 
offense, be put to death.” 


The punishment is frequently death, by 
impaling, burning, or drowning ; or 
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criminal is made to suffer the injury he 
had inflicted on another. The Code was 
decidedly Draconian, more severe than 
that of Moses, and yet of the same na- 
ture. 

Thus we have: 

“194. If one gives his child to a nurse, and the 
child die on her hands, and’ she substitute an- 
other child, if she be convicted of having done 
this without the knowledge of the father and 


mother, her breast shall be cut off.” 
“195. If a son_strike his father, his hands 


shall be cut off.” 

“196. If any one destroys the eye of another, 
his own eye shall be destroyed.” 

“200. If any one breaks out the teeth of an- 
other of the same rank his own teeth shall be 
broken out.” 


For many offenses a lighter punishment 
is inflicted if the sufferer be a freedman 
or a slave. 

Surgeons seem to have had a hard time 
of it. 

“215. If a physician makes an operation on 
any one with a knife, and heals him, or if he 
opens a tumor [apparently about the eye], and 
the eye is uninjured, he shall receive ten 
shekels of gold.” 


For a freedman the fee was five shekels, 
and for a slave two. But failures were 
costly : 

“218. If a physician makes an operation 
with the knife and kills his patient; or opens a 
tumor with the knife and the eye is destroyed, 
then his hands shall be cut off.” 


For a broken bone, or ordinary disease, 
the fee was five shekels for a citizen, three 
for a freedman and two for a slave. If 
he operated on an ox or an ass his fee was 
a sixth of a shekel, but if the animal died 
he had to pay a quarter of a shekel to 
the owner. 

The Code fixes wages by the day and 
the year for service. A common work- 
man was paid six gerahs a day for the 
five months from April to August, and 
five a day for the other months with their 
shorter days and less exhausting labor. 
The pay for the hire of animals was in 
grain; 180 ka a day for a team of oxen, 
with cart and driver, and only 20 a day 
for an ass employed in threshing. 

The laws of marriage and inheritance 
are minute, and meant to be just to the 
woman as well as the man. The prop- 
erty rights of divorced wives were care- 
lully guarded. Slander against the char- 
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acter of a betrothed or married woman 
is punished with a brand on the fore- 
head. Adultery is punished by the death 
of the woman and her paramour. In case 
of a charge against a woman’s fidelity 
that cannot be proved she is thrown into 
the water, and if she escapes alive her 
innocence is proved, much as in the test 
of the ashes of the red heifer in the Mo- 
saic law. One of the divorce laws reads: 


“136. If a man deserts his home and runs 
away, and his wife then goes to another man’s 
house, if he comes back and seeks to recover 
his wife, then because he had deserted his 
home and fled away, the wife of the deserter is 
not required to go back to her husband.” 


Polygamy does not seem to have been 
allowed, altho, as in the cases of Abra- 
ham and Jacob, a wife, especially if child- 
less, could give her maid to her husband 
as concubine. 

“144. If a man takes a wife, and she gives 
him her maid who bears children to him, and 
he then desires to take a concubine, he shall 
not be allowed to do so.” 

“145. If a man takes a wife, and she bear 
him no children, and he desires to take a con- 
cubine, if he brings a concubine into the house, 
the concubine cannot rank equal with the 
wife.” 

Here is the case of Sarah and Hagar: 

“146. If any one takes a wife, and she gives 
her maid to her husband, and the maid bears 
children, and thereupon claims equality with 
her mistress, since she has borne him chil- 
dren the master cannot sell her for money, but 
the mistress shall reduce her to slavery and 
count her among the maid-servants.” 

Parallels to these laws will instantly oc- 
cur to the biblical student, and many 
more would appear if space would allow 
further quotations; but this we must 
leave to the theologians. 

& 


Congre-s and the Trusts 


UnpbounTepDLy the President is sincere 
and earnest in his desire to remove Trust 
evils by national supervision. But we 
cannot clearly see how the work is to be 
done under the authority upon which he 
relies and by the agencies he would seek 
to use. He would reach the evils which 
he enumerates—*“ monopolies, unjust dis- 
criminations which prevent or cripple 
competition, fraudulent overcapitaliza- 
tion, and other evils in Trust organiza- 
tions and practices which injuriously af- 
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fect interstate trade”—by regulations 
and restraints imposed by national legis- 
lation permitted under that clause of the 
Constitution which empowers Congress 
to “ regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the several States.” The 
sole warrant for the proposed laws en- 
forcing publicity and restraint is to be 
this power to control interstate and for- 
eign commerce. Mr. Littlefield’s pub- 
licity bill is by express provision appli- 
cable to only those corporations which are 
engaged in such commerce. Mr. Cul- 
lom’s supplement to the Sherman act 
seeks to reach and punish offending cor- 
porations or Trusts by forbidding the 
transportation of their products from one 
State to another. 

In most cases it is not necessary for 
the conduct of their business that the 
great manufacturing corporations should 
engage in either interstate or foreign 
commerce. Some do, at present, and 
others do not. Direct connection with 
such commerce could be avoided by near- 
ly all of them without serious incon- 
venience. Suppose that one of them, 


confronted with a Publicity act like Mr. 
Littlefield’s bill, should say: “ We are 


not engaged in interstate trade. We sell 
our products at the mill, and buy our raw 
material at the mill or within the State.” 
Probably a majority of the corporations, 
after some preparation and the comple- 
tion of agreements with distinct com- 
panies really controlled in their interest, 
could make this plea and support it ef- 
fectively in the courts. We do not see 
why they could not in this way defy any 
Publicity law having for its warrant 
nothing but the power of Congress to 
regulate interstate commerce. A few 
might not be able to escape, but their 
actual and legal participation in such 
commerce would be established only after 
much litigation. Even then the penalty 
—prevention of participation in inter- 
state trade—might not reduce their out- 
put. 

The Steel Rail Association is a com- 
plete monopoly, controlling the entire 
product, and sustained by agreements, 
allotments and penalties. In the past it 
has maintained its price in part by pay- 
ing some concerns for doing nothing— 
for making no rails. But its rails are 
commonly sold “at the mill.” Probably 
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it would be impossible to prove that it is 
engaged in interstate commerce. The 
price of its products, however, is deter- 
mined chiefly by a complete suppression 
of competition, and could speedily be re- 
duced by the removal of the tariff on 
rails. Such removal would not, as the 
President says, be “ wholly ineffective ” 
as a means of reaching a Trust evil. The 
case, on the other hand, seems to be one 
of those covered by the paragraph ir 
which he says: 

“Of course, if in any case it be found that 
a given rate of duty does promote a monopoly 
which works ill, no protectionist would object 
to such reduction of the duty as would equalize 
competition.” 
There are not many protectionists in 
Congress who would not object. We are 
by no means confident that effective ob- 
jection will not be raised even against 
the President’s recommendation for the 
removal of the duty on anthracite coal. 

It is desirable that the various projects 
of legislation for the restraint of Trust 
corporations should be subjected to ex- 
amination and fair criticism. Some one 
of them will eventually become a law, 
and a case involving the requirements of 
it will be taken up to the Supreme Court 
for a decision as to the use in “it of the 
power to regulate interstate commerce. 
That law should not be an enactment of 
Senator Cullom’s bill—for the provisions 
of which the Administration is in no way 
responsible. This bill forbids the trans- 
portation across a State line of any ar- 
ticles “ produced or owned by any per- 
son, corporation or partnership organ- 
ized, formed or managed for the purpose 
of monopolizing the manufacture or 
sale” of anything, or for the prevention 
of competition in the manufacture or sale 
of anything, or “ for appreciably affect- 
ing the cost of such article of commerce 
to the consumer.” Railroad companies 
are exposed to penalties for “ knowing- 
ly ” carrying the manufactures or prop- 
erty of such a person or corporation. A 
corporation which should prove that it 
was organized and carried on for the 
purpose of reducing the cost of a prod- 
uct to the consumer, and that it had 
legitimately so reduced that cost, would 
be subject to the penalties of this bill; 
and, as it stands, the bill would also upset 
the existing statutes relating to the rights 
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and privileges of inventors and the own- 
ers of patents. 

The public welfare requires the appli- 
cation of official restraint for the cure 
of Trust evils, together with publicity as 
to the condition and methods of great 
combinations; but any bill on this sub- 
ject, when reported by a committee of 
Congress, should represent the work of 
persons thoroughly familiar with the in- 
dustrial. situation, and of experts in the 
fields of corporation and Constitutional 


law. 
& 


A Question of Civic Propriety 


THE raiding of a fashionable gambling 
house in this city the other day, by meth- 
ods which involved a breaking down of 
doors and a smashing of windows, by an 
invading party led by District-Attorney 
Jerome, should not be allowed to pass 
into forgotten history without a thought- 
ful consideration of some of the nice 
questions of morals and expediency 
which such a performance raises. 

No community could long preserve its 
moral health if it were indifferent to the 
existence of vice. No careful student of 
social problems has ever yet been satis- 
fied with an ultra “let-alone” policy in 
these matters. Even John Stuart Mill, in 
his stirring little book on “ Liberty,” ac- 
knowledges the difficulty of finding the 
exact line at which public interference 
with private conduct should begin. Nev- 
ertheless, the one most obstinate fact in 
the whole business is the ill-success of 
the efforts which governments have been 
making since civilization began to stamp 
out those vices that are characteristic of 
city life. This very phrase itself, “ char- 
acteristic of city life,” the import of which 
every reader recognizes, is sufficient evi- 
dence that very little stamping out has 
been accomplished. 

The practical problem, therefore, is 
that of accomplishing the utmost possible 
toward diminishing evils which we are 
not yet wise enough or good enough, as 
the case may be, to eradicate. The ques- 
tion becomes one not of dalliance or of 
indifference, but of the best available 
means to a concrete end. 

In recent years this question itself has 
assumed a new phase, which maybe called 
a civic, as distinguished from a funda- 
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mental moral aspect. It will be admitted 
that no one man has done so much to call 
attention to the civic aspect as Dr. Park- 
huist. That which Dr. Parkhurst has 
from first to last insisted upon is the 
duty of the public to clear itself of all ac- 
tual participation in wrong doing. The 
police, as guardians of public morals, 
must not themselves be chief partners in 
any vice which has been made by law a 
misdemeanor. 

In the spirit of this principle District- 
Attorney Jerome has acted in all of his 
somewhat dramatic raids, since the work 
of the Committee of Fifteen was first un- 
dertaken. Not merely to shut up gam- 
bling houses and houses of prostitution, 
but rather to expose the criminality of a 
corrupt police, and to compel the public 
for very shame to set about those munic- 
ipal reforms which would at least clear 
the municipal government itself of 
charges of positive guilt, has been a chief 
purpose in most of the direct onslaughts 
at the hands of would-be reformers in the 
last five years. 

Admitting now the worthiness of this 
purpose, and insisting that no “ counte- 
nancing ” of vice can be thought of for 
one moment, we believe that the time has 
come to raise the question whether the 
sensational raiding of evil resorts, which 
has become so familiar an incident of 
New York civic life since Dr. Parkhurst 
entered upon his career as a public re- 
former, is, on the whole, a good way to 
accomplish either of the desired ends— 
namely, the restriction of vice itself, or 
the destruction of a corrupt alliance of 
the police with vicious resorts. 

Human experience for many centuries 
has shown that the public exposure of 
private vice has different moral results 
from the public exposure of political 
wrong doing. There cannot be too much 
publicity in public affairs. There may be 
too much publicity of reprehensible pri- 
vate conduct. The tremendous power of 
evil suggestion or example, working 
through imitation, has been recognized 
from time immemorial, but only in mod- 
ern days is it beginning to be fully under- 
stood. Hundreds of thousands of men 
and women lead lives on the whole cor- 
rect, not because of any moral strength of 
their own, but wholly because the knowl- 
edge, the suggestions, the examples, 
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which make up their moral environment, 
are on the whole decent. The safety of 
these hundreds of thousands depends 
upon their general ignorance of the pos- 
sibilities, and the actual extent, of wrong 
doing. 

Vice in society is curiously analogous 
to muddy impurities in water. If the 
reservoir is undisturbed the impurities of 
themselves settle to the bottom, and leave 
a relatively pure water above. It is only 
necessary to “ stir up things” to make 
everything vile from bottom to top. We 
believe that a little careful inquiry among 
parents and teachers and pastors of 
churches in this community would bring 
out the unhappy fact that there has been 
a serious moral contamination of all so- 
cial classes by the endless talk, the gossip 
and the newspaper details of things vi- 
cious and impure. 

It will, of course, be said that silence in 
these matters practically means “ coun- 
tenancing ” the existence of evil, which 
will flourish if let alone. Our reply is 
that this is not so certain. There is at 
least a reasonable doubt, which merits 
thoughtful consideration. Our own 
strong conviction is that the less vice is 
advertised the less there will be of it. If 
this belief is sound, the practical rule for 
the community to adopt is obvious. Vice 
should not be permitted to flaunt or to ad- 
vertise itself. The moment that any 
gambling house or house of prostitution 
takes measures to make itself known gen- 
erally to the public it should be pro- 
ceeded against, on the evidence itself has 
afforded, as a public nuisance. If it ac- 
tually disturbs the peace of a neighbor- 
hood it should be suppressed. If, on the 
other hand, it conducts its affairs so 
quietly that endless ingenuity on the part 
of the District-Attorney’s office is nec- 
sary to secure evidence against it, we 
juestion very seriously the wisdom of 
such public measures as will put every 
young man of vicious tendencies in pos- 
session of a map and a night key. Some 
quieter way should deal with such cases. 

More explicitly stated, a rule of prac- 
tice which has not been thoroughly tested 
in any great center of population is this: 
Proceed relentlessly against vicious re- 
sorts whenever they make themselves 
publicly known or whenever they really 
—and not merely nominally or by legal 
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definition—disturb the decencies of peace. 
This rule would instantly destroy all cor- 
rupt alliances with the police, because no 
resort would longer pay for protection. 
It would trust to its own ability to “ keep 
things quiet.” Resorts that did keep 
things quiet would exist, as they do now. 
But they could contaminate cnly those vi- 
viously inclined fellows who took pains 
to look them up. They could not cor- 
rupt that much larger sectio1. of the com- 
munity which, in a general way ignorant 
of vicious conditions, would, on the whole, 
keep clean if mud were not everywhere 
bespattered. Society will utterly sup- 
press vicious resorts when society wishes 
to; at present society in our cities does 
not wish to do it, and so long as it does 
not wish it the utmost we can well do is 
to keep vicious resorts out of the public 
eye. Where we can exterminate them 


we will. 
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The Passing of Rations 


THE cutting off of rations from both 
Indians and also from the politicians are 
the two forward movements with which 
the Indian Commissioner is to be credited 
during the past year. For a quarter of 
a century and more, missionaries, “ good 
agents,” Mohonk platforms and Indian 
Commissioners have inveighed against 
the demoralizing ration system. Cor- 
vinced that the only way to stop was to 
stop, and with the courage of his cor- 
victions, and with a second term leverage, 
which no other Commissioner has had, 
Commissioner Jones by main strength 
has moved out of the way that moss 
grown rock in the path of Indian prog- 
ress. An order last January directed 
tle discontinuance of regular ration 
issues to any able bodied Indian. It 
was comprehensive and Pauline. “Ii 
aman will not work neither shall he 
eat;” and the work was offered him, 
—work on the roads, reservoirs, ditches 
bridge building, fencing, cultivating 
his own allotment — anything on the 
reservation which needed to be dost 
which the unskilled laborer could do o 
learn to do. And the ration money thts 
saved was paid into his newly callousel 
hands, $1.25 for a day of eight hous 
and $2.50 if he also furnished a teal 
Moreover agents were instructed # 
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find something for the Indians to do out- 
side of their reservation, and to make 
the agency “a bureau for employment of 
Indians rather than a center for gratui- 
tcus distribution of supplies.” 

It required courage to start; it will 
require still more to continue this 
course. There will be suffering among 
the deserving as well as the undeserving. 
Not this tribe, not this Indian, not this 
time, are the pleas which have been and 
must be resisted. When was ever the 
right time or place found for a boil ? 

The Indians had their warning last 
year, when individuals who were prac- 
tically self supporting were dropped 
from the ration rolls, mainly the families 
of white men married to Indian women, 
and Indians who held salaried positions 
under the Government. But they were 
used to warnings. When the order real- 
ly came they were first dazed, then angry 
or grieved, and then they went to work, 
and over 12,000 hitherto ration Indians 
have been earning their bread by the 
sweat of their faces. 

Pabulum has been taken from the poli- 
ticians by a more indirect course. That 
the key to the situation on any reserva- 
tion is the Indian agent was never more 
forcibly illustrated than by the varying 
measures of success attained during the 
past year by the different agents in 
applying the new non-ration policy. So 
long as civil service principles are not 
applied to the appointment or retention 
of agents and the prospect that they 
ever will be is very remote, the only alter- 
native is to do away with the agent. 
This has already been accomplished in 
twenty-three instances. His substitute 
is the bonded school superintendent who, 
being in the classified service, can claim 
appointment or retention only on the 
score of merit—not political pull. He 
performs all the duties of agent and thus 
the school becomes the center of authority 
and influence—a decided advantage in 
itself. Especially when the agency is 
small and the Indians allotted there is no 
need whatever for an agent in addition 
to an efficient superintendent. For 
economy and efficiency of administration, 
as well as to “ weed out ” some very un- 
desirable agents, several other small 
agencies ought to be turned over at once 
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to school superintendents; and nothing 
whatever stands in the way except some 
vigilant senator keeping watch over “ his 
man.” 

In this policy, unpopular from a politi- 
cal standpoint, Commissioner Jones and 
Secretary Hitchcock ought to have the 
support of every one who cares more for 
good business management in the Indian 
service than he does for the fortunes of 
the “ heeler.” 

Another step in the same direction has 
been to detach from large agencies six- 
teen tribes or parts of tribes and put them 
respectively under the superintendent of 
the school in their vicinity, thus bringing 
these Indians under his immediate over- 
sight and authority instead of having 
their affairs administered by an agent at 
long range. 

We have grown so accustomed to the 
attention and money which is devoted to 
Indian schools that such roseate statistics 
as an enrollment of 28,610 Indian pupils 
—1I,000 more than last year—excites no 
special surprise. 

With work and land and schooling 
what more does an American citizen 
im esse or in posse need? What every 
youth needs when the time comes for the 
relaxing of the restraints of home and 
parental authority—Law. 


ca 
Annual Football Mortality 


Our leading medical contemporary, 
The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, which is the responsible rep- 
resentative of the regular medical profes- 
sion of this country, reviews in its issue 
for December 6th the medical history of 
the football season just closed. It may 
be a matter of surprise—it certainly will 
be so to future generations—that there 
should be a medical history of a “ sport,” 
but the figures fully justify the term. 
Says the Journal: 


“Thus far the returns give twelve deaths, 
several fatally injured, whose cases are not 
yet terminated, and over eighty seriously in- 
jured, smaller items, such as sprains, bruises, 
torn ears, loss of teeth, etc., not enumerated.” 


The editor says that the query very nat- 
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urally suggests itself whether the game is 
worth all this. Certainly it is a matter 
to give us pause, and to make us consider 
whether certain radical changes in the 
method of play are not urgently needed. 
Among the fatal accidents recorded as 
happening to players during the present 
season there are fractured skulls, injured 
spines, brain injuries resulting in insan- 
ity, as well as broken legs, ribs, collar 
bones, arms, dislocated shoulders and 
the like. Many of the injuries reported 
are, it will be noted, of the kind that leave 
a lasting weakness in the individual. 

With such a record as this before us it 
is not difficult to understand why Prof. 
Ira N. Hollis, of Harvard, a pronounced 
friend of vigorous sport, should have de- 
clated in an article on Intercollegiate 
Athletics in the October number of the 
Atlantic Monthly that football is prac- 
tically unjustifiable because of the risk 
of serious injuries to the players. He 
adds: 


“Often in stopping a play the side on the 
defensive take chances with their own lives 
and with those of their opponents—justified 
only in professions like fire-protection, life- 
saving, sea-faring and railroading.” 


In all of these dangerous occupations 
there is some raison détre, either in the 
necessities of life or in a lofty motive of 
unselfish humanitarianism, the like of 
which has no place with regard to foot- 
ball. On the contrary, the many com- 
plaints of foul play, the chances taken of 
injuring opponents on the sly confessed 
in the stories after the games, all show 
that the morale of the players is lowered 
and not uplifted by these features of the 
game, which can be and ought to be elim- 
inated. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of 
the present situation is the study of the 
state of mind of those in authority at uni- 
versities and the ways they take to per- 
suade themselves, and at least try to per- 
suade others, that they are justified in 
not interfering with the game. If foot- 
ball did not draw crowds, if it did not ad- 
vertise the colleges, and if the college 
spirit aroused by the enthusiasm over 
football were not considered to be a draw- 
ing card to swell the ranks of incoming 
students, how long would university fac- 
ulties continue to compound with their 
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better natures in the matter? The ques- 
tion before the rest of the world now is, 
How long will all this be considered to 
be worth twelve lives a year and eighty 
serious injuries? 

It is time to face this question square- 
ly. Self-deceit may salve individual con- 
sciences, but it does not even save ap- 
pearances. Football should be modified 
at once, so that it will at least not demand 
its yearly tribute of a dozen young, vig- 
orous lives and the permanent maiming 
of quite as many more. This ameliora- 
tion must come; why not at once? Why 
should the policy of universities in so im- 
portant a matter be left to the dictation of 
the undergraduates and overenthusiastic 
athletic graduates? There needs to be 
careful discrimination made by competent 
authorities between what is essential and 
what is both non-essential and injurious 
in the game. And the evils should be re- 
moved speedily and ruthlessly. Unless 
some such action is taken, one of the old- 
est and noblest of our sports is likely to 
degenerate from its high position until it 
is abolished altogether from academic 
life. 

] 


From Boston to Birmingham 


Every year the Department of Labor 
makes a statistical investigation of the 
cities of the United States having over 


30,000 population. The current issue of 
the Bulletin contains the statistics of the 
fourth investigation, for the year ending 
September Ist, and gives facts concern- 
ing 137 cities. As there has always been 
a healthy not to say boastful rivalry 
among the American municipalities 
springing from a patriotic civic pride, we 
‘think the following statistics should set- 
tle for at least a year which cities have 
the better and which the worse record; 
the reader at least will be competent to 
draw his own conclusions on the subject 
if he does not take ours. 

We have, of course, not made all the 
comparisons possible, but a fair idea of 
the relative civic merits and demerits can 
be obtained from the following fifteen 
tables. 

First under each heading we have 
placed in their order the five foremost 
cities, and after them, beginning with the 
lowest, the five hindmost. It has fre- 
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quently been hard, we may incidentally 
remark, to decide in which category 
the cities belong. For instance, does 
a large number of arrests per popu- 
lation indicate a commendable efficiency 
of the police department or a moral de- 
pravity on the part of the citizens? We 
have had to decide these questions with 
our best, but not infallible, judgment. 

It will be seen that New York City 
leads in population and area, while Gal- 
veston, Texas, has the smallest number 
of inhabitants, and Butte, Mont., the 
smallest area. Richmond, Va., is the old- 
est legal city, for it was incorporated in 
1742, while New York City has only ex- 
isted in its present corporate capacity for 
less than a year. As regards vital statis- 
tics, married couples are most prolific in 
Fall River, Mass., and generally through- 
out the grand old State of Massachusetts. 
People marry most, however, in Birming- 
ham, Ala., while in Somerville, Mass., 
and in Charleston, S. C., they have had 
no divorces at all, and at St. Joseph, Mo., 
tle death rate is the lowest. On the 


other hand, the birth rate is lowest in St. 
Joseph, Mo., the marriage rate in Scran- 


ton, Pa., while the divorce rate is highest 
in McKeesport, Pa., and the death rate 
is highest in Charleston, S.C. The citi- 
zens of York, Pa., are very law abiding, 
for that city has the fewest number of ar- 
rests, while in Birmingham, Ala., there 
are relatively 25 times as many. The per 
capita expenditure for general police pro- 
tection is the greatest in Boston, and the 
least in Allentown, Pa. The average in- 
dividual is richest in Boston and poorest 
in Joliet, Ill., while the tax rate is lowest 
in New Haven and highest in Peoria, III. 
Troy should be the paradise for insur- 
ance companies, for the fewest deaths are 
on record there, resulting from accidents, 
while East Superior, on the contrary, is 
always having unforeseen trouble. Fol- 
lowing are the detailed statistics: 

POPULATION, ESTIMATED JANUARY IST, 1902. 

Greatest—New York, 3,583,930; Chicago, 1,- 
80,000; Philadelphia, 1,335,000; St. Louis, 
395,000; Boston, 573,579. 

Least—Galveston, 28,000; Taunton, 31,036; 
Montgomery, 31,500: Joliet, Butte, Chatta- 
nooga, Rockford, Superior and Fitchburg, 32,- 
00; Canton, 33,000. 

AREA IN ACRES. 
Greatest-—New York, 209,218; Chicago and 
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New Orleans, 122,240; Philadelphia, 84,933; 

San Francisco, 77,520; Washington, 44,320. 
Least—Butte, 1,350; Chelsea, 1,441; Coving- 

ton, 1,495; Altoona, 1,662; Montgomery, 1,792. 


YEAR OF INCORPORATION. 


Earliest—Richmond, 1742; Charleston, 1783; 
New Haven and Hartford, 1784; Savannah, 
1789; Washington, 1791. 

Latest—New York, 1902; Chester, South 
Bend, Galveston, Lincoln, Troy and Albany, 
1901; San Francisco and York, 1900; Terre 
Haute, Dallas and Houston, 1839; Augusta, 
Ga., Portland, Ore., and Baltimore, 1898. 

BIRTH RATE PER 1,000 POPULATION. 

Highest—Fall River, 39.51; New Bedford, 
37.35; Holyoke, 35.66; Fitchburg, 30.38; Cam- 
bridge, 29.47. 

Lowest—St. Joseph, 5.90; Toledo, 6.42; 
Richmond, 7.92; Topeka, 8.43; Troy, 8.78. 

MARRIAGE RATE PER 1,000 POPULATION. 

Highest—Birmingham, 53.90; Wilkes-Barre, 
47.20; East St. Louis, 31.10; Montgomery, 
28.20; Little Rock, 28.00. 

Lowest—Scranton, 3.10; Syracuse, 4.00; 
McKeesport, 5.00; Albany, 5.30; Utica, 5.40. 
DIVORCE RATE PER 1,000 POPULATION. 
Lowest—Somerville and Charleston, none; 
Yonkers, .o1; Schenectady, .o7; Malden and 

New York, .20; Chester, .22. 

Highest—McKeesport, 4.84;~ Little Rock, 
4.60; Houston, 4.28; Dallas, 4.20; Birming- 
ham, 3.84. 

DEATH RATE PER 1,000 POPULATION. 


Lowest—St. Joseph, 6.49; Canton, 8.73; 
Omaha, 9.41; Lincoln, 9.55; Seattle, 9.73. 

Highest—Charleston, 26.54; Birmingham, 
24.59; Covington, 24.09; Mobile, 23.97; Savan- 
nah, 23.18. 

DEATH RATE PER I,000 DUE TO ACCIDENT. 

Lowest—Troy, 1.63; Salem, 2.06; Fall 
River, 2.33; Augusta, Ga., and New Bedford, 
2.51; Somerville, 2.53. 

Highest—East Superior, 13.90; Butte, 12.76; 
Superior, 12.00; Birmingham, 11.61; McKees- 
port, 11.35. 

DEATH RATE PER 1,000 DUE TO GRIP. 

Lowest—Yonkers, McKeesport, Newton and 
Cleveland, none; Erie, .25; Harrisburg, .28; 
Paterson and Johnstown, .30; Altoona, .32. 

Highest—Lancaster, 4.56; Haverhill, 3.47; 
Elmira, 3.34; Cambridge, 3.11; New Haven, 
3.00. 

TOTAL ARRESTS PER 1,000 POPULATION. 

Lowest—York, 10; Reading, 13; Fort 
Wayne, 15; Milwaukee and Quincy, 17; Grand 
Rapids, 20. 

Highest—Birmingham, 255; Atlanta, 
Butte, 144; Norfolk, 143; Mobile, 137. 


172; 
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TOTAL TAX RATE PER $1,000. 

Lowest—New Haven, $12.75; Bridgeport, 
$13.90; Springfield, Mass., $14.00; Reading, 
$14.50; Washington, $15.00. 

Highest—Peoria, $80.20; Sioux City, $73.00; 
Springfield, Ill, $69.02; Quincy, $67.80; 
Omaha, $58.58. 

PER CAPITA ASSESSED VALUATION OF REAL AND 
PERSONAL PROPERTY. 

Highest—Boston, $2,009.32; Newton, $1,- 
633.53; San Francisco, $1,180.29; Springfield, 
Mass., $1,143.68; Providence, $1,083.16. 

Lowest—Joliet, $119.41; Quincy, $148.15; 
East St. Louis, $154.40; Sioux City, $164.74; 
Springfield, Ill., $185.15. 

PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE FOR POLICE DEPART- 
MENT, INCLUDING POLICE COURTS, JAILS, 
WORKHOUSES, REFORMATORIES, ETC. 
Highest—Boston, $5.03; Washington, $3.36; 
New York, $3.21; Philadelphia, $3.20; St. 

Louis, $2.88. 

Lowest—Allentown, $0.36; Lancaster, $0.39; 
Lincoln, $0.41; Johnstown and Altoona, $0.46; 
South Bend, $o.49. 

PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE FOR MUNICIPAL LIGHT- 
ING. 

Highest—Providence, $1.63; Newton, $1.59; 
Rochester, $1.47; Boston, $1.34; Binghamton, 
$1.10. 

Lowest—Chattanooga, $0.20; Chicago, Taun- 
ton and Davenport, $0.26; Spokane, $0.28; 
Norfolk, $0.20: Lincoln, $0.32. 

PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE FOR SCHOOLS. 

Highest—Springfield, Mass., $5.53; New 
York, $5.51; Boston, $5.31; Denver, $4.86; 
Hartford, $4.72. 

Lowest — Birmingham, $0.64; Norfolk, 
$1.07; Montgomery, $1.12; Memphis, $1.31; 
Richmond, $1.35. 

In order to obtain the foremost and 
hindmost cities in the United States from 
the tables we have adopted the following 
method. It might not suit the editor of 
the Bulletin de l'Institut International de 
Statistique, but it is, nevertheless, the one 
with the fewest objections. The five cit- 
ies mentioned first in the tables are, 
counting in order, credited respectively 
with + 5,+ 4,+ 3, +2, + 1, while the 
five cities mentioned last are credited 
with —5, —4, —3, —2, —I. Every 
time a city occurs in a table, its equiva- 
lent or numeral is set down, and the sum 
total of all the numerals equals its final 
rank. Thus, McKeesport, Pa., record is 

+5—1=—+4. The following 
table shows the five highest cities and the 
five lowest by the above method: 

Highest—Boston + 16, New York + 14, New- 
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ton + 13, Springfield, Mass., + 10, Yonkers +9. 

Lowest—Birmingham — 12, Butte, Galves- 
ton and Lancaster —9, Taunton —8,. Joliet 
and Norfolk —7, Chattanooga, Albany and 
Sioux City — 6. 


We therefore proclaim Boston the 
first, foremost and best city in the United 
States of America, while Birmingham, 
Ala., proudly holds the highest negative 


honors. 
& 


Ecclesiastical Rebellion in the 


Philippines 


THE demand of the new “ Philippine 
National Church” for the Cathedral of 
Manila is an interesting document. It 
is contained in the “ Memorial of 
Gregorio Aglipay, Archbishop of the 
Philippine National Church, directed to 
His Excellency, William H. Taft, Gov- 
ernor, and to the Honorable Members of 
the Civil Commission.” The reason for 
the demand is that the Cathedral, “ under 
the Spanish régime, belonged indispu- 
tably to the Crown of Spain and not to 
the Holy See; and by the Treaty of Paris 
all rights to the Cathedral of Manila 
passed from the Crown of Spain to the 
Government of the United Bates, and 
it is, therefore, the property of the 
Filipino people, intrusted to the care 
of the Honorable Civil Commission.” 

The assumption of Padre Aglipay, et 
al., to represent the Filipino people not- 
withstanding this demand is enlightening 
as to the attitude of a great mass of 
Filipinos as to much property plainly re- 
siding in the Church, but regarded by 
them as belonging to the Government. 
The churches and priests’ dwellings 
(called conventos) in each town, built 
by the people without pay and located on 
public land, are the subjects of much 
popular misconception, and frequently 
the town officials have to be checked in 
their attempts to exercise jurisdiction 
over this property. 

In Spain there is union of Church and 
State. The King of Spain has a dual 
capacity, as sovereign of his people and, 
technically, owner of all their land, and 
also as Royal Patron of the Church, the 
representative of the Pope in Spain and 
all Spanish possessions. Thus it was he 
had power to appoint archbishops ané 
make other ecclesiastical preferments in 
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the Philippines. Thus it was, too, that 
the title to property used there for church 
purposes, as well as that used by the 
State, rested in the Crown, and the 
bishops of each diocese did not, as they 
do in the United States, hold a regularly 
recorded title to churches, cemeteries, 
etc. The friars’ orders, of course, held 
their property separately. 

Now, by the Treaty of Paris, the 
United States succeeded to the title of the 
Crown of Spain to all property held by the 
Crown in civil capacity in the Philippines. 
It is hardly probable that any court would 
uphold the contention that the Govern- 
ment of the United States also succeeded 
to the title of the Crown of Spain to all 
holdings for ecclesiastical purposes as 
well. The very notion of our Govern- 
ment exercising functions or asserting 
rights as Patron of Religion, under a 
four-century-old delegation of authority 
from the Pope, is plainly incompatible 
with our separation of Church. 

Hence Governor Taft’s proposal to 
the Vatican that the titles of churches, 
conventos, etc., formerly resting in the 
Spanish Government of the Philippines 
as agent of the Crown of Spain, be 
quieted by conferring them on the 
bishops of each diocese, following the 
Church’s practice in this country. This 
is presumably what a court would order 
if the issue were contested. 

There are some churches in the 
Philippines where, perhaps, the title is 
more in doubt. Perhaps the orders will 
assert title to some that were built es- 
pecially by them, but that is a matter for 
settlement within the Catholic hierarchy 
itself. In a few cases there may be ques- 
tion as to the ownership of land on which 
churches are situated. But it is difficult 
to see, unless in some special instances, 
any ground for the contention set up by 
the “ Philippine Church ” leaders, either 
in their demand for the Cathedral, or 
their recent attempt to take forcible 
possession of the church in Randacan, 
one of the outlying districts included 
within the territorial limits of Manila. 
For their contention implies the fiction of 
succession to the title to these churches 
by the United States Government, in 
the name of the Filipino people; and our 
Government cannot hold property of that 
sort, to be devoted to worship by a cer- 
tain denomination. 
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The character of those prominent in 
this movement, Father Aglipay and 
others, is such as to discredit it. But it 
has serious aspects, as is shown by the 
rioting tendencies evoked from the usual- 
ly peaceful and steady-going people of 
Randacan suburb, after they had been 
stirred up by agitators. More than 
that, under the surface there is the 
threat of a really serious disaffection 
among the native priests, as the result of 
what they consider a long series of re- 
buffs (administered by Archbishops 
Chapelle and Nozaleda), and of their 
failure to comprehend the significance 
of the stand recently taken by the Vatican 
relative to the friars. How far they 
could, if once brought into open defiance 
of the Bourbonistic authorities of the 
Church at Manila, influence the people 
into open revolt against Rome, is hardly 
appreciated by the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties either at Manila or at Rome. It be- 
longs to Monsignor Guidi to pacify the 
native priests, whom the Spanish clergy 
distrusted and despised. Archbishop 
Nozaleda testified before Governor Taft 
that they were “a great deal less rigid 
in their morals than the Spanish priests,” 
and the Bishop of Jaro was much more 
severe. 

Js 
Few men have so utterly 
abdicated power and offi- 
cial rank as did Thomas B. 
Reed when he, dictator of the House of 
Representatives, declined re-election and 
moved his residence from Maine to New 
York. Speaker Henderson’s case is not 
a full parallel. His death would have 
been an important political event before 
that time, but now it is purely personal 
and reminiscential. It may well be that 
he left political life because he could not 
honestly submit to the will of the party 
and the nation in the matter of the Span- 
ish War and the annexation of Porto 
Rico and the Philippines. Being thus 
frankly opposed to the Administration of 
Mr. McKinley he would not easily have 
been re-elected Speaker. He had acquired 
no wealth in his political opportunities, 
and he came to this city to practice law 
and utterly renounce public life. Doubt- 
less he could have been re-elected Mem- 
ber of Congress from Maine, as Mr. 
Hoar was re-elected Senator from Massa- 
chusetts notwithstanding his anti-imperial- 
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ism, or he might have been made Sena- 
tor from his own State; but he preferred 
to step down and out. That he was a 
man of the first ability, the best Speaker 
the House ever had, the man whose iron 
will broke down obstruction, who counted 
members present that refused to answer 
to their names, and who put legislation 
into the power of the majority, all now 
admit and admire him for it; altho at 
the time the Democrat minority refused 
to join a vote of thanks at the close of the 
session. His wit was as caustic as that 


of John Randolph or Benjamin Butler, 
and the stories of it will long remain in 
the treasuries of American humor. 

a 


Bishop Doane on any Holga eden 
ae dagen been called a Broad 
Churchman, but a High Churchman. His 
father was an Episcopal bishop, and his 
brother is a Catholic priest, and he has 
seemed to value the accessories favored 
by Ritualism. Churchmen of that type 
usually look longingly to reunion with the 
Roman Church, and resent approach to 
the “ sects.” But in his diocesan conven- 
tion address the other day the Bishop of 
Albany not only declared himself “ a stout 
Protestant ” and opposed to any change 
of name for his Church, but he added as 
a likely result of the proposed change: 
“There might come a weakening hold and 
a lessening touch upon what I believe to be 
overwhelmingly the main hope of organic 
unity—namely, the recognition of our far 
closer communion, in thought and purpose and 
belief, with the great religious organizations 
which in the haste of a needed reformation, 
lost some things which we have retained.” 
But the convention did not agree with 
him and overwhelmingly favored a 
change of name; but there is no question 
that Bishop Doane is right in his conten- 
tion that the natural affiliation of the 
Episcopal Church is with our Protestant 
churches rather ten | with the Catholic. 


There has been some sort of difficulty 
in the Philippines between Mr. Moses, 
of the Commission, and Mr. Atkinson, 
Superintendent of Education, and the re- 
sult has been,as is well known, the retire- 
ment of both of them and the appoint- 
ment of Judge Smith to fill Mr. Moses’s 
place on the Philippine Commission, and 
Mr. E. B. Bryan in Mr. Atkinson’s place. 
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One or two of our religious papers here- 
upon express a fear that the school sys- 
tem in the Philippines will be given over 
to the Catholics. We do not yet fear it. 
We think it only just and fair that Cath- 
olics should have their full influence and 
control in the Philippines, whose popula- 
tion is Catholic so far as it is Christian at 
all; but we expect that the American 
public school system is what the people 
will be glad to get and keep, with reli- 
gion taught by the Church, not the State. 
& 

We wish to express our great satisfac- 
tion in the progress of the movement for 
the federation of our evangelical denom- 
inations. A meeting held in Columbus 
last week of the Ohio Federation of 
Churches embraced the various denom- 
inations and followed the New York 
State Federation in agreeing to secure a 
man who shall give his entire time to the 
development of the cause in the cities and 
towns of the State. We expect this cause 
to grow until such a Federation exists in 
every State, to become in a very few 
years a national body with which all the 
Protestant churches shall be affiliated. 

& 


The Irish members of Parliament do 
not seem to care much about the fate of 
the Education Bill, but the English Cath- 
olics are its strongest supporters. Car- 
dinal Vaughan has issued instructions to 
the superiors of all convents that they of- 
fer prayers daily for its success until the 
bill is passed. They do these things bet- 
ter in America. 


The unpatriotic and pertinent policy 
now put forward in some of the labor 
unions, to forbid its members serving 
their country in the militia, is being 
pressed in Indiana, and its first fruits are 
seen in the forced resignation of a lieuten- 
ant in Elkhart at the demand of the Press 
Feeders’ Union. The principle is utter an- 
archism. 

wt 

It is reported that at the last election 
the negroes of South Carolina, and per- 
haps other States, who were registered, 
generally declined to vote. Such a policy 
appears to be a great mistake. Men 
should claim and exercise their full po- 
litical rights, or they may seem to have 
demitted them willingly. 








A Question of Public Morals 


A FIRE POLICY is a contract of in- 
demnity for loss actually sustained, up 
to the sum named therein. A certain 
class of laws deny this, virtually hold- 
ing that a policy is a bet; hence these 
laws declare that in case of total destruc- 
tion the sum insured shall be taken as the 
loss. This, however, we do not discuss 
to-day. 

But a number of companies may have 
policies on the burned property, how 
then? Manifestly, if each one settles 
independently the indemnity may be 
collected several times over. Hence poli- 
cies stipulate that when the total net 
loss is ascertained each company on the 
risk shall pay the same proportion of 
such loss as the amount of its policy bears 
to the total insurance. We shall assume 
that the necessity and justice of this 
“pro rata” rule are too plain to require 
argument. 

But the two officials who have to do 
with insurance in lowa have prepared a 
policy form which would require the 
companies to pro rate with “ valid and 
collectible” insurance on the property. 
A statute of Iowa expressly declares that 
insurance losses shall be settled by this 
rule, and there is a case now on which 
shows how such a rule would work. 
Loss by a certain fire in the city of Bur- 
lington, about a year ago, was settled by 
the 22 admitted and authorized com- 
panies, on the basis of their proportion 
of the total insurance on the property. 
3ut 18 unauthorized companies, of the 
sort known as “ wildcat,” refused or 
otherwise managed not to pay their 
shares; they paid nothing. Now the 
property owner has sued the 22 on the 
ground that they must pro-rate on the 
“valid and collectible” basis. Thus, if 
three companies and one “cat” are on 
a burned risk for $1,000 each, and the 
total loss is $500, the three will pay $125 
each, first; then they must afterward 
make up between them the $125 which 
the other one dodges. And so on, in 
any case and proportion. 

Observe that the three are on the risk 
together with the bad one by no fault of 
their own; they do not cause or desire 
this to be so, and perhaps are not even 
aware of the fact. Such a rule as this 
evidently compels the solvent compa- 
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nies to reinsure and guarantee the notably 
insolvent one, without consideration; 
they are virtually made general partners, 
each being liable for the whole obliga- 
tion. 

But (it may be asked) what shall be- 
come of the property owner, whose in- 
surance proves worthless? He must take 
his chances. And if he persists, contrary 
to repeated warnings, in buying policies 
of unlawful and irresponsible concerns, 
because their price is less, he has no 
right to ask that the companies which 
meet their own obligations shall make 
good to him the losses by his own folly. 

We do not care, at least at present, to 
discuss the technical lawfulness of such 
a ruling. But as to its justice, its hon- 
esty and its bearing on public morals, we 
should like to hear from INDEPENDENT 
readers. 

ed 


AsouT a month ago the Chicago 
Chronicle printed some statements, said 
to have been gathered from a local un- 
derwriter who had lately returned from 
a visit to Europe, as to the plans of for- 
eign fire companies respecting business 
in the United States. These companies 
had found the American field so unprofit- 
able that they had decided to raise rates 
here, and also retire from it as soon as 
possible; the Imperial, the Lancashire 
and the “ Lyon” companies were men- 
tioned as among the despairing. The 
journal must be presumed to have pub- 
lished this piece of misinformation in 
good faith, and the reporter who brought 
it in accepted it innocently, so far as it 
appears. The most natural explanation 
is that he did meet some sort of local 
underwriter who found him utterly ig- 
norant of the subject and yielded to the 
temptation to have fun by what people 
call “ stringing” him. There is a Lion 
Company in England, but it does not 
have a “ y” in its name; and the rest of 
the news is equally a misfit. Two ques- 
tions are suggested—no, three: How 
can journals which are so ignorant of the 
subject as to be thus deceived venture to 
write editorially about it? When a daily 
in a great city can be thus deceived, what 
wonder that journals in smaller places 
are ignorant about underwriting? Why 
are newspapers satisfied to be thus igno- 
rant? 
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FINANGIAL 


Currency Reform 


THE most important part of the annual 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
is that which relates to the demand for 
additional currency, or for elasticity in 
the supply, and to the methods by which 
what is needed may be obtained. His ex- 
pedients for the relief of the stringency 
that beset the money market a short time 
ago, when the annual demand for cur- 
rency to move the crops was so sharply 
manifested, are described in his state- 
ment; and this report of his efforts, 
which secured an increase of $26,000,- 
000 in bank circulation, emphasizes his 
recommendations or suggestions for new 
legislation. The amount of Government 
bonds available as a basis for circulation 
is gradually but surely diminishing; the 
price of them makes the use of them as 
security for circulation unprofitable 
whenever the rate of interest approxi- 
mates 6 per cent. ; but a growing popula- 
tion and expanding trade call for an 
ever-increasing quantity of currency. 
What is to be done? We must either 
have more bonds and perpetuate the na- 
tional debt as a basis for bank circula- 
tion, or find some other basis. For many 
reasons the first method is objectionable. 
The Secretary prefers an issue of circu- 
lation upon the security of the banks’ 
general credits or assets, if properly safe- 
guarded. 

To a circulation based at least in part 
on assets we must come. There is no 
danger of ioss. Secretary Gage showed 
that a tax of only one-eighth of 1 per 
cent. upon circulation would have been 
insurance sufficient to cover all loss from 
the beginning of the national banking 
system to the present time, even if each 
bank had issued circulation up to the 
limit. ‘“ The lowest tax suggested by 
any one,” says Secretary Shaw, “ would 
far exceed any possible loss, and the Gov- 
ernment could assume responsibility to 
the people and still realize a profit.” By 
this method not only would a sufficient 
quantity of currency be available when 
needed, but the amount, under proper 
regulation, would automatically expand 
and contract to meet prevailing condi- 
tions. Congress should at the present 
session perfect legislation on this subject, 
separating it from the question of branch 
banks (which the country will not ac- 


cept) and other questions that excite op- 
position. The Secretary also recom- 
mends specific legislation for the free ex- 
change of gold for silver dollars, and 
suggests that he should be authorized to 
release locked-up funds either by deposit- 
ing them without security and at inter- 
est, or by transferring them directly from 
the Treasury upon the security now re- 
quired by law. 

With the issue of this report there was 
laid before the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, and adopted, an admirable 
report of its Finance Committee (Mr. 
John Harsen Rhoades, chairman) on the 
same subjects. Its recommendations, 
briefly summarized, were that the present 
bank note circulation should be supple- 
mented by a carefully secured issue of 
currency resting on commercial and in- 
dustrial credits; that the banks should 
be encouraged to take out circulation, 
when needed, by being permitted to re- 
tire it at will, without the restrictions 
now imposed; that the Secretary be 
specifically directed to exchange gold for 
silver dollars on demand; that he also be 
authorized to deposit with the banks any 
part of the public funds (customs rev- 
enue included, gold reserve excluded), to 
accept State and municipal bonds as se- 
curity, within certain limitations, and to 
exact interest on funds so secured. The 
carefully matured recommendations of 
this great and conservative institution 
deserve favorable consideration in Con- 
gress. Coinciding as they do in the main 
with those of the present Secretary and 
his predecessor, and of other authorities, 
they should make the demand for a 
speedy improvement of the currency laws 


irresistible. 
x 


Dividends Announced. 


Manhattan Railway Co., quarterly, 114 per 
cent., payable Jan. 2. 

Commercial Cable Co., quarterly, 134 per 
cent., payable Jan 2. 

Atch. Top. & S. F. Railway, semi-annual 
preferred, $2.50 per share, payable Feb. 2. 

Chicago, R. I. & Pac. Railway, quarterly, 
$1.25 per share, pavable Jan. 2. 

Chicago Great Western Railway, 4 percent. 
debenture $2.00 per share, payable Jan. 15. 

Chicago Great Western Railway, semt-al- 
nual preferred A, $2.50 per share, payable 
Feb. 28. 

Manufacturers’ Trust Co., quarterly, 2 per 
cent., payable Dec. 31. 

Manufacturers’ Trust Co., also extra 7 per 
cent. payable Dec. 31. 
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Rheumatism 


What is the use of telling the rheumatic that he 
feels as if his joints were being dislocated? 

He knows that his sufferings are very much like 
the tortures of the rack. 

hat he wants to know is what will permanently 

cure his disease. 

That, according to thousands of grateful testi- 
monials, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It promptly neutralizes the acid in the blood on 
which the disease depends, completely eliminates 
it, and strengthens the system against its return. 
Try Hood’s. 





NEW ENGLAND 


WATCHES 


Are designed to conform to the requirements of every one 
needing a watch—We make all sizes and styles, with cas. 
ings of gold, as ae, ar ca filled, gun metal, or nickel— 
Fully guaranteed exact presented, and at stated 

rices—Send for our tee Ry ve full information and 
illustrations of our various styles—For sale by all jewelers. 


The New England Watch Co 
Manufacturers, 


87 and-389-Maiden Lane, N Y. 131 to tog dn Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Spreckels Building, San ncisco 











SVFFERERS FROM 


DYSPEPSA 2 
STOMACH TROUBLES 


Can Find Quick Relief by Using 











Glycozoné 


an absolutely harmless germicide. 
It subdues the inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach, 
thus removing the cause of the disease, 
and effects a cure. 

For any stomach trouble it will do 
good and generally cure. 

Used and recommended by leading 
physicians. 

Sold by leading druggists. 
FREE I will send by mail on receipt of 
20c., to cover actual postage, 4 

liberal sample, ‘that will prove the claims ] 
make to your entire satisfaction. This prepara. 


tion cannot harm you, and in most cases gives 
wonderful results. Address 


Chet, Cectanctant 


Dept. E., 57 Prince St., - New York, 




















EASTERN TRUST GOMPAN 


Offices, 1145 BROADWAY 


Branch Office: Northeast Gorner of 36th St. and Broadway 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 


OFFIGERS 
CHARLES M. JESUP, President H. A. WAR#, Vice-President. 

GEO. B. SEELEY, Secretary. J. WESLEY ALLISON, Treasurer. WM. R. CORWILNE, Trust Offices 

DIRECTORS 
F. B. Schenck, 
W N. Coler, Jr, 
Samuel R. Shipley. 
D. 8. Ramsay, 
T. P. Shonts, 
Gen. F. V. Greene, 


J.B Finley, 
Paul Morton, 

A L. Brown, 

H. H. Melville, 

G. H. Meldrum, 

J Wesley Allison, 


F. H, Allen, 
Bernard Katz. 
Thomas A. Nevins. 
R. W. Nelson, 
Henry Rowley. 

J. N, Golding, 


J. WW. Parker, | 
8. P. McConnell. | 
Hon. W. T. Durbin 
J. B. Lorge | 


Chas. M. Jesup, 

H. A. Ware, 

8. R. Callaway, 
Eugene Zimmerman, 
Crawford Fairbanks, 
W. C. Farnsworth, 
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A BIG DOLLAR OFFER 


Ledger Monthly 


14 Months 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


12 Months 


The two for $1°° [eam 


HE ABOVE OFFER WITH INDEPENDENT ONE YEAR 


FOR $2.75 





I WEILL DUPLIGATE any or all club offers made by ANY other ency or Publisher, whe 
this catalogue or not. I have Hane & arrangements with every publisher in pel who makes Mera Cy a 
FR EE If you will send me THREE orders for AVY combinations of $1.50 orover, you may have FREE as 
your premium, 9 yearly subscription to ANY $1.00 —. mentioned in Offer No. 1, next page. 
Your OWN club and TWO other clubs make the TH REE orders. Special cash commissions quoted to agents. 


| ss 





Cosmopolitan OR The Era 1 yr. $1.00 My Glub | The Era 

Ledger Monthly OR Na- rice Pubiic Opinion. new, 
tional Magazine lyr. 1.00 Arena OR Mind 

Cosmopolitan 1 Criterion OR The Era 

Ledger Monthly OR Na- Ledger Monthly 
tional Magazine National Magazine 

Criterion 7 Cosmopolitan 


Public Opinion, new, Public Opinion, new, 
The Era, Phila., w- - Bd fame 


Arena or Mind 

Four Track Ne s, 2 \ Criterion OR The Era 

Cosmopolitan OR The Era .- = Ledger Monthly OR 
National e 


Ledger Monthly 
National Magazine Cosmopolitan 


Public Opinion, new, : Vick’s Fam Magazine 
Cosmopolitan OR The Era - Green’s Fruit Grower 
Ledger Monthly OR Up-to-Date Farm and Gar. 
National Magazine }- = ee, Ga. 
m Pou v 
Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mag. : Cosmopolitan. ae 
14 mos. and Calendar Ledger Monthly OR 
Ledger Monthly OR National Magazine 
National Magazine . ° 
Cosmopolitan OR The Era Cosmopolitan OR The Era 
Ledger Monthly 


National Magazine 


Pathfinder OR The Era 
Criterion 

Overland Monthly 

Critic 

Cosmopolitan OR The Era 


National Magazine Ledger Monthly OR 
Cosmopolitan OR The Era National Magazine 1.00 


Independent with any of the above offers $2.00extra. Add $1.00 to the above offers and secure McGlure’s 


big Magazine one year. Pearson’s Magazine with beautiful Calendar added to any offer, $1.00 extra. 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly with Calendar $1.00 extra Ladies’ Home Journal OR entardas Even- 


ing Post $1.00 extra. 
$6.00 IN MAGAZINES FOR ONLY $2.00 


Arena, one year, $2.50; National Magazine, one year, $1.00; Ledger Monthly, one year, $1.00; 
Nickell Magazine, one year, 50c.; Griterion, one year, OR American Mother, $1.00. Ali five to the 
same.or separate addresses FOR ONLY $2.00. 

FREE OFFER.—Mention “The Egdependone »* when you order your combination and I will send you 
without extra charge, a full subscription to National IMustratea Magazine and three months’ subscription 
to Farm, Field and Fireside. 

Personal checks accepted. All can be new or renewals. Address 


Dept. A, J. W. GRUMIAUX’S CLUB AGENCY, Le Roy, N. Y. 


References: Dun’s or Bradstreet's, all leading Publishers, L2 Roy National Bank, Le Roy, N. Y. 
ASK FOR MY 32-PAGE GLUBBING LIST 
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Joe Lincoln’s Poems. 


Almost everybody likes wholesome, pointed, witty verse. Cape 
Ved Ballads, by Joe Lincoln, abounds with it. Enough of 
pathos and satire to make delightful contrast. Ideal for a half 
hour’s enjoyable reading, or for the use of public entertainers. 

[lustrations by Kemble ; 198 pp., hand sewed: fine cotton fiber 
paper. Beautiful cover. $1.% net. 

At booksellers, or write for circulars. 

ALBERT BRANDT, Publisber, Trenton, N.J._ 


A GREAT HELP 


In the Selection of 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


BRENTANO’S 
BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS 


MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


BRENTANO’S, Union Square, N. Y. 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Wells College 


For Women 
For Catalogue, address THe PRESIDENT. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls, Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 











et 
Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


FREE EDUCATION 


In the following courses for home study: Illustrating, 





Journalism , Proofreading,5: Lmapery re eee Electricity,and 
Electrical (Interior Wiring and 3 Electric ys 
and Telephone and Write for Tuition Contract. 
t 


d Institat of America, Box 813, Seranton, Pa. 


were made to Civil Service 
14,983 Appolntme $ pana Le year endin 

June 90, 1902. This was 4,692 more than were ap ted dur: 
Excellent opportunities for founs people. Hundreds of those 
whom we prepare by mail for the examinations are annual y ap 
winted. ull {nformation about all government positions free 
rite for our Civil Service Catalogue and dates of examinations. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE UOLLEQG 
223-25 Pa, aon V's . = ashington, R C 


iol = 
| PO i ne 
OF MUSIC 


Half a million dollars hasbeen spent on our new building ; 
hearly as much more on itstequipment. 

The result is we have the finest institution in the world de- 
voted to music, and our reputation for thorough teaching 
makes it second to none for creating individual results in 
music and elocution. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director, 
Year-book on == 
request, 

FRANK W. HALE, 


General Manager, 
Boston, Mass. 


awe e185 Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER: 
























CAN WRITE THEM. 


Calkins, the Story Teller. 


Mr Franklin W. Calkins of Wyoming, Wis., 
who writes many interesting stories for the 
« Youth’s Companion” says :— 

“Food can make or unmake a writer. Fora 
number of years, living the sedentary life of the 
writer and student, I suffered all the ills of nervous 
dyspepsia. I could eat nothing in the morning 
save a dry crust of toasted bread and a cup of 
weak coffee. For my dinner at 6 o’clock, I had 
been in the habit of eating rare beefsteak, the 
only food from which I seemed to get proper 
nourishment, but no meal was taken without the 
after pangs of indigestion; I was beginning to 
get disgusted with life. 

About a year ago a friend suggested Grape- 
Nuts, telling me of the benefit he had received 
from the food and I began with it as directed ; I 
found immediate relief from my indigestion and in 
a short time my dyspepsia left meentirely. I have 
now used Grape-Nuts for a year and have had no 


trouble with my stomach, having eaten many enjoy- 
able dinners 


I find in fact that all you say for Grape-Nuts is 
true, and it is certainly the food for brain workers, 
and the truth of your claims is proved in my own 
cure. I have no appetite for meats.” 


MONUMENTS 











Original Designs executed in 


Granite, Marble, Stone 








The Winter is the Season in which 
to execute Work at the Minimum 
Expense, for Erection inthe early 
Spring, in advance of the new 
Grass and Flowers. CORRESPOND- 
ENCE SOLIcITED for work to be 
set in any part of the United States. 


J. & R. Lamb, 


Office 59 Carmine Street, New York, 
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0 STATIONERY. 
Made in the latest pa- 
© pers and up-to-date 
shapes. 


A large and complete line a Boxes for HOLIDAY GIFTS from 
2c. to $5.00, New and novel. 
If your stationer cannot supply you, write to 
Cennecticut Valley Paper and Envelepe Ce., 
57 Beekman Street, New York. 








Zam Library or sick room. Zve 


know 
Position jor Comfort Invalids’ Wheel /, 
Chai Reclin- 
Chairs. ae —t 


at moderate prices. 
ae! free. 
EVENS GHAIR G 
206 Sixth S:reet, Pittsburg. “Pa. 





These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package, 


For 
DYSPEPSIA. 


N. Y., U.S.A, 
—— 1902 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


Pres. Chem. Nat Bank 

Leather 

Pres Title Guarantee 
and Trust Co, 


GEO, G. WILLIAMS, 
JAMES R. PLUM, : 


CLARENCE H.KELSEY,. . { 


Active and successtul Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company. thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, 
at the Company’s Office. 277 Broadway. New York City. 


Assets, Over . ° ° ° 
Insurance in Force, over . 


$8,000,000 
$40,000,000 








HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United States for furnish 
ing the home. It includes a full line of 


Eddy Refrigerators Ovt Standard ta 


Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances, 


Goods carefuliy packed and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receiv 
prompt aod varetul attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. 4ist St, 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York 


jomPSONS EYE WATER 


READING NOTICES 


The Steamship Kaiserin has been chartered to take a party 
of a to the Mediterranean and Orient, sailing on Feb 
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ATTENTION PUBLISHERS. 

Consolidated Coal omneny has use for a few pouee 
publishers who would rat sell stock in a solid com 
than to advertise doubtful ones. We have sold three mill 
shares —- publishers. We own develo 
and also properties in British Columb 
ences rite >: Consolidated Coal Company, Pacific 
Block, Seattle, W: —Adv. 


DON’T COUGH 
USE DR. WM. 


HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


Hall’s Balsam should be in every family me¢: 
icine chest ready for immediate use when ‘ 
cough or a cold first manifests itself. 

It will cure a cough or a cold quicker than )y 
sending for a physician, and at a less cost. 

It has been a standard remedy for nearly fil 
years ; its merits are unquestioned. 

Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine 
can be bought already prepared. 





| JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
Herz’ VERON 4.—Pleasantly located on h rolling pine 

lands surrounded by twenty-five lakes, a'l within three miles 
of house. 300 ft. above sea level. Steam heat. Terms $8 to$l0a 
week. TYLER M MERWIN, Avon Park, De Soto Uo., Fla. 


' § ” A high class private sana- 
INTERPINES torium for the treatment 
of disorders of the nervous 

system. Numbers limited. Write for booklet. 
DRS. SEWARD, Goshen, New York. 


HUBBS' TOURS. | 


Cuba, Jan. 15, 21 da 
Florida, Mar. 5, 16 

I , April 11, 84 days 
California, April 14, 85 d 


Send for booklet. 
HUBBS’ TOURS. 316 Monroe 8t., Easton, Pa. 


BERMUDA. 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


OPEN FROM DECEMBER TO MAY. 


Accommodates 200 ests. For terms, etc, address 
HOWE, H ton, " Bermuda. 
Circulars, etc., at F. ‘HH. Scofield’ 8, 1 Madison-ave., N.Y: 


Ss. S. Co. 


For the Winter 


fo BERMUDA 


1c in forty-eight hours from New York, Wy Spite the ele- 
ant steamers of the Quebec 8. 8. Co. No frost, no malaria. 
Freadquarters for British North Atlantic Navy and army. 
Cable communication. Equable climate ; about 70 d 
» Doce For illustrated pamphlet ‘in coless 080) 

OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 39 ior 

York, or A. Ahern, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada, or THOS. COOK 
& SON, 261 Broadway, 


The Shoreham, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Will Reopen December 1, {902 


After Most Extensive Alterations: Refurnishing, 
Electric Elevators, Long Distance Room Tele- 
phones, and all Modern Improvements and Con- 
veniences, 

The Shoreham presents to the traveling public a 
most Complete, Comfortable and Up-to-date Hotel 

Conducted on both the American and European 
Plans. 




















JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 


St. Denis Potel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
New York 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast ~ 4 Dinner 


Rooms from me Se hee y up. 
Rooms with Bath per Day up. 
The Convenient tw ey Tasteful Appointment. 

Reasonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and 
Cusine of Exceptional Excellence are characteristic 
of this hotel, and have secured and retained for it a 
patronage of the highest order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR 8 SON, Proprietors 








NaTIONAL Biscuit CoMPaNny,. 








Children’s Shoes. 


MILIES in search of first-class Footwear for 

children can rely on us for hie hest es at = — 

ee ces. To attract the family trade we will sell our 

best productions at 10 per cent above the actual cost 

of ofmanutactare, brin ~ $. he consumer in close touch 
with lowest wholesale rates 


atta’ 


25 WEST 234d ST., Near Fifth Ave Hotel. 
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‘ No food equals Corn Food. No Corn Food equals 


iKORN- KRISP. 


w Less starch and more nerve food than wheat or oats. 
AS SNAPPY AS ITS NAME. 
ONE TASTE CONVINCES. 
WW Creates an appetite, and then satisfies it. 
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Some Holiday Handkerchiefs 


A dozen or half-dozen Handkerchiefs make a fine gift in themselfves. It is alsoa pretty idea to give the perfume of 
, a flower to a Christmas gift by dropping a perfumed Handkerchief in with the larger gift. 

08. 10, 12, 18 and 14, shown above, will be sent by mail, postpaid, at 50c. each. Nos. 6 and 7 at 25c. each. 

A very complete catalogue of Handkerchiefs and Gloves will sent upon request. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, New York 
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Best Offer * Year 


Absolutely FREE to Subscribers 


Nov. number and Superb 25 cent 
Christmas Number of LESLIE’S 
MONTHLY, and COLLEGE 
GIRL CALENDAR for 1903, free 
to all who subscribe NOW. 


Features of Lesiie’s for November and December: 
“The Mill,” a new and striking story by Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke. 
“The Antoblography of o Thief,” a genuine 
narrative of intense human interest. 
“Riehard Mansfield,” a masterly sketch by the 
\ first of theatrical critics, WILLIAM WINTER. 
ies by such authors as HARRY STILWELL 
Epwarps, CHARLES BaTTEeELL Loomis, EDEN 
PHILLPOTTS, EGERTON CASTLE and EMERSON 
GH. 


LOOKING FORWARD—1903 
Three Splendid Novels. 
$ er iy A Nad The Man pach nnn | wy 
RaLpu Connor. 


: » BD 
"3 “The Amethyst Box,” a story of mystery, as good 
v 7 — Leavenworth Case.” by ANNA KATHERINE 
“ Dennis Dent,” a novel of thrilling interest, by the 
creator of “The Amateur Cracksman,” ERNEST 
4 W. Hornone. 


Each month will appear colored portraits of the best American 
actors and actresses, sketched from life and —— 
frank and authoritative criticisms. Among the sketches mi 
for early numbers are portraits of Joszru Jerrerson, RichaRp 
Mansvigcp and Muss Jutia Mariowe. 


FRANK 
LESLIE’S 
POPULAR 


MONTHLY 


10cts.; $1.00 a Year 


COLLEGE 
‘y GIRL 
Copyright—1908 rie \y CALEN DAR 


Harvard Yell Beautifully lithographed 
Harvard! Harvard! Harvard! in 12 colors upon 8 sheets 
Frank Rah! rah! rah! Rah! rah! rah! Rah! rah! rah! Of heavy pebble plate 


paper, tied with silk 
Leslie Bercaré! ribbon, are the graceful 


\ . 
figures of girls dressed in the colors of the great colleges. On each sheet is the appro- 

Publishing House N priate college seal and the college yell. This calendar carries out the complete 
141-147 Fifth Avenue, \ college idea, and represents the best work of Miss MAUD STuMM, the famous 

New York. American water color artist. Size 10 in. by 12% in. 

Yes meg cates vg cabnertation \ Remember, if you mention THE INDEPENDENT, the Beautiful 
Fran e’s Popular Monthly College Girl Calendar, and the Novemiucs anu wo cuin. woues are given free, all charges 
for the year 1908. Please sendme prepaid by us, with each $1.00 subscription to FRaNK LESLIE’s POPULAR MONTHLY for 


the Col Girl Calend nd N - 
ber ay tae a of 1902 \_ 1908—that is, 14 numbers and Calendar postpaid, 


Free. lL enclose $1.00 for my subseription. \ IF You SEND $1.00 NOW TO 
\ Frank Leslie Publishing House, 141-147 Fifth Ave., New York. 


~ The Nov. and Dec. numbers and the Calendar are NOT GIVEN 
. with combination subscription orders unless so advertised. 

Ys Use the attached coupon. Clip it off; 
\ Ril it out, and mail it to us with $1. 
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Who Are They? 





THEY ARE 


. His Fiancee 6. The Girl With Money His Typewriter 

. His Sister 7. The Girl Who Jilted Him. . The Girl He Golfs With 
» The Girl Who Bores Him 8. The Girl He Jilted .. His Sister’s Chum 

. His First Love 9. The Girl His Mother Wants . His Platonic Friend 

. The Girl He Flirts With Him to Marry . The Girl He Loves 





if you can tell which is 
Yo U WI E: a REC E I V E $500.0 which, now known only 

to the Editor of LIFE, 
who has marked each face with its te ag? number, and placed the picture in a sealed envelope to 
be opened January 15, 1903, on which date the contest closes. The person who identifies the 
greatest number of the young women will receive a prize of $500. Should more than one identify 
an equal number the prize will be divided. 





WHAT WE DO WHAT YOU MUST DO 


We send you |.IFE fora year. Tear out this page and mark each face with the num- 

We give you the opportunity of getting the $500. ber in the list which belongs to her. 

Wesend you by return cxprers, prepaid, a proof of C. Mail the marked page to us WITH FIVE DOLLARS, 
D. Gibson's exquisite picture ‘‘ Has Shea Heart.” This the price of a year’s subscription to LIFE, Subscrip- 
ishand-printed on Japan paper, 15 x 20, matted, ready tions may begin at any time. 
forframing ands Ils at $2. No page received after Jan. 15, 1903, will be considered, 





IN ANY EVENT you secure seven dollars in value for your payment of five dollars, and in addition 
may secure the $500. The result will be published in LIFE of January 29, 1903. 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


19 WEST THIRTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK C/TY. 
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SPECIAL 
Vatocew FIN@ Violins 
tinea compris sy towels 


the y~ *-< 


Mon tht be 
ni 
- y "Beemer Vio _ sent 


LYON & HEALY. 4gAdamsSt., Chicago. 


BANK | rcs «CATR 
400 Shares Successful Albany Bank. 
Took its ngotitent 14 years to get 417 shares, 
Write C. BRATE, Bank Stock Specialist, 
Albany, N. y Can help YOU be d or sell bank- 


stock anyplace. Try me. kstock safer than 
bonds, nets more than mortgages. 


Investment 








Cable Transfers, 
Commercial and 
Travelers’ Credits, 
International Cheques, 
Collections, 
Certificates of Deposits. 


Securities. 








BROWN BROTHERS & CO., | § 
59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 BROADWAY, 


Ofter exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping 
of securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 





Large, light and airy rooms forthe use and convenience of 
customers. __ ENTRANC K ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


- ONE CENT: 


Ridrossed card, 
you ‘*How to eat your gehen and keep Ree oD Didvo pea ee 


year or etassss Gol F oi 


se an. 


WESTERN LANDS 
and Defaulted Mortgages 
Bought fer Cash. 


CHAS, E. GIBSON, - 181 State Street, 
Boston, Mass, 











1875-— 1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 
Debentures and First Mortgage 28th YEAR. 

Loans upon Real Estate... . 


MINNEAPOLIS REAL ESTATE. 


TE 





in sums 0 
nneapo! 


lis 
He the invester P Cent. Corre 
solicited. Referen ces turutened or write the INDEPEND- 


OMPSON BROTHERS, 
101 South Fourth St., - Minneapolis, Minn. 


31 YEARS OUk CUSTOMERS 





HAVE TESTED 


lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail te any address. 
ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 
John Hancock Boston. Chamber of ree, Chicago, 
x: Home established 1871. Iowa ¥F lowa. 
wa KRANTS AND BONDS of Oklahoma Territory, andiu 
subdivision, netting 6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Lists fur. 
nished on application. All sales subject to examination and approval, 
R. J. EDWAKDS, 12 Will Bidg.. Oklahoma City, Orla. Ter, 
UARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE B 


ANK OF AMERICA, 
at the close of business on the 4th day of December, 1902: 
RESOURCE 


18, 968,219.55 
. 861.91 








Loans and discounts 
Overdraft: 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers, 


Ranking house and lot 
owe wg and bonds 


Cash items, og 
Bills and checks for the next 
day’s exchanges 
Other items carried as cash... 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in in cash 
a: us 
Un ee. 
taxes 
Due /x. 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers, brokers, 
and savings banks 
Amount due not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
A dividends 


447,245.23 
22,840, 147.86 
10,783,211.24 


State of New York, Count ty of New York, 

WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, p~ WALTER M&M. 
BENNET, Cashier of the Bank of America, a bank located 
and do’ business at Nos. 44 and 46 Wall Street, in the 
City of Néw York, in said county, being duly sworn, each 
for himself, says that the foregoing report, with the sched- 
ule accompanying the same, is true and correct in all 
respects to the best of his knowledge and belief, roe they 
further say that the usual business of safd bank h > - 
transacted at the location required by the panking 
(Chapter 689, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; an 
the above report is made in compliance with an a al 
notice received from the Superintendent of Banks designat- 
me Ge 4th A = Deane r, 1902, as the day on 
such report sha made. 

WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President. 
WALTER M. BENNET, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 

4th day of December, 1902, before me 


CHAS. D. CHICH 
[Seal of Notary.] SES Pull, 
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DIVIDENDS 
THE MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY. 


198 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dividend Number 26—The Board of Directors, at their regular 
meeting. held December 3, 1902, declared the usual quarterly divi- 
dend of 2 PER CENT. and also an extra dividend of 7 PER CENT., 
ae December 381, 1902, out of the undivided profits of the year 


1902. 
Transfer books to close December 22, 1902, 3 P. M,, and open 
January 2, 1908, 10 A. M. 





FRANK L. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 
The 21st semi-annual payment of $2.00 per share interest 
cn the 4 per cent. Debenture Stock ef the Chicago Great 
Western Railway Company will be made, according to the 
contract pertaining to said stock, on the 15th day of Janu- 
ary, — to the holders of record on the last day of Decem- 
er, 4 
The transfer books of the 4 per cent. Debenture Stock 
will be closed from the close of business on the 13th day of 
December, 1902, to the close of business on the 18th day 
of February, 1903. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
. R. C. WIGHT, Secretary. 
St. Paul, Minn., December 3d, 1902. 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 

The Board of Directors of the Chicago Great Western 
Railway Company have declared the semi-annual dividend 
of $2.50 per share on the Preferred A Stock for the half 
year ending with December, 1902, payable on the 28th day 
of February, 1903, to the holders of record on the last day 
of December, 1902, and in accordance with the contract 
pertaining to said stock, have ordered that the surplus 
earnings for said half year, applicable for dividends on said 
stock, shall be carried forward and-held available for the 
dividend of the second half year of the fiscal year ending 
with June, 1903. 

The transfer books of the Preferred A Stock will be closed 
from the close of business on the 13th day of December, 
ay to the close of business on the 18th day of February, 
1903. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

R. C. WIGHT, Secretary. 

St. Paul, Minn., December 34, 1902. 


THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND AND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Office of the Assistant Treasurer, 
New York City, December 4th, 1902. 
A quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share will be paid 
Jannary 2, 1903, to the shareholders of this Company’s 
ae, registered as such on the closing of the Transfer 
OOKS. 
The transfer books will close at 3 o’clock P. M. on the 
19th day of December, 1902, and open at 10 o’clock A. M. 
on the 5th day of January 


1903. 
GEORGE T. BOGGS, Assistant Treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER GOMPANY. 
30 Broad Street, New York. 
19TH REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND, 


November 26th, 1902. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER NT. 
(14%) on Preferred Capital Stock, payable December 8ist, 
192, to Preferred Stockholders of record of December 15th, 
1#2. Checks will be mailed. 

Transfer books of the Preferred Stock will close on the 
lth day of December, 1902, and poe arg 2nd. 1903. 

E. W. HYDE, Secretary. 
MANHATTAN RAILWAY GOMPANY. 
No. 195 Broadway, New York, December 2nd, 1902. 
SEVENTY-FIFTH QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 

A quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent on the capi- 
tal stock of this ay has been declared payable on and after 
January 2nd, 1908, to stockholders of record at the closing of the 
transfer books on Friday, December 12th, at 8 o’clock P. tr The 
transfer books will be re-opened on Saturday, January 17th, at 10 
o'clock A M. D. W. MoWILLIAMS, reasurer. 


AMERIGAN EXPRESS GOMPANY. 


: New York, November 19, 1902. 

A Semi-annual Dividend of Three ($3.00) Dollars per share has 
been declared payable in New York, January 2, 1908,to the share. 
holders of record at the close of business November 29, 1902; also 
an extra Dividend of One ($1.00) Dollar per share out of the earn- 
ings of the Company from its investments. 

JAMES F. FARGO, Treasurer. 


THE GOMMERGIAL GABLE COMPANY. 
New York, December 2, 1902. 

DIVIDEND NO. 54. 

The regular quarterly dividend of one and three quarters per 
cont and a bonus of one per cent will be paid January 2, thos, 
bos rockholders of record on December 2, 1902. The transfer 
: Ks will be closed December 20th, 1902, and reopened January 
193, E, C. PLATT, Treasurer 


























THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


New York, December 3, 1902. 
The Board of Directors has declared a semi-annual divi 


($2.50) per share, payable February 2, 1903, out of surplu 
net income, to holders of PREFERRED Stock as tere 
at the close of the transfer books on January 12, 1903. The 
transfer books for the PREFERRED Stock will be closed! 
at three o’clock P. M, on January 12, 1908, and will 
reopened at ten o’clock A. M. on February 3, . 
Dividend cheques will be MAILED to holders of PRE-| 
FERED Stock who file suitable orders therefor at thi 


office. 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer, 
59 Cedar Street, New York City. 


ELECTIONS AND MEETINGS 
GHIGAGO GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 








For the purpose of voting upon the proposition of increasing 
the Common Stock of the Company, at a stockholders’ meeting, | 
which has been duly called, t» be held on the 18th day of yy 
1908, of which the law requires sixty days’ personul notice, to j 
stockholder, through the maiis, the transfer books of all classes 
of stocks of the Chicago Great ‘Western pallwey Company will be 
closed from the 18th day of December, 1902, to the close of busi-| 


ness on the 18th day of February, 1908. 


R. C. WIGHT, Secretary. 





EMPIRE CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
61 William Street. 
New York, December 4th, 1902. 

At the annual election for Directors of this pany, 
held on the ist instant, the following-named gentlemen] 
were elected for the ensuing year: 1 

John M. Burke, David J. Burtis, 

Charles H. Kerner, J. Eugene Robert, 

Henry C. Mortimer, George M. Miller, 

John W. Condit, Ambrose 8. Murray, Jr., 

Lindley Murray, Jr., Areunah M. Burtis, 

charles H. Lowerre, Thomas B. Peck, 
Ernest A. Bigelow. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, | 
Mr. LINDLEY MURRAY, Jr., was unanimously re-elected | 
President. DAVID J. BURTIS, Secretary. 

nl 
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190282) 
1851 THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
. . ~-~ $28,2 
Fis 1st 1902 ~ $284 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 7! Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


GREAT SIZE, 


wonderful progress, liberality of dealing, ability of | 
management, wise adaptation to circumstances, | 
good judgment as to what most people need and | 
want—these are characteristics of the gigantic | 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
New York. Its policies suit the case of hundreds 
of thousands ; may not some one of them suit yours ? 
Suppose you write to the company and inquire, 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan.1,1902, $82,721,633.25 
Liabilities -~- - 29,251,142.04 





$3,470,491.21 


All forms of Life and Kndowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all poiicies. 

F very policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and patio 
ap insurance values to which the insured 1s entitled by the Massa 
chusetts Stature. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


A POLICY ws x 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
the estate. 
It = a fund for wife and children against the hour of 
greatest t 
"The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans money to Its policy-holders, 
= Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaran 





are unsurpassed. 
ou wanta policy for which you will pay about halt the 
Lf um on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington's 
nterchangeable-Term Policy, 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
BE. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
340 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








ATLANTIC 


Mutual pets Company 


pee ri the fl 


sae Ee “y 100) §3,512,389.71 
es a é e 


$275,102.19 
RS pe nt senrtmsiel 
the year, 


years.......-... $398,184.88 
Occurred and 
and paid in 1901,1,458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 


>. a 
Heineurances..__85.617,68 $197,649.63 


penses......... ” $430,811. 52 165009466 


The Company has the following 
United States and State of New York 
Bank and Stocks 





jum Notes and 
Gash in the hands of European Bankersto 
losses under policies payable in fi 


Six it. interest on the o' outstanding 
will Le tell to. to the holders thereof, or egal 
on and after the fourth 0 of F February nex 
= iders thereof hee their’ legal 
ourth of ie 





Ot urder of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 
TRUSTEES: 
Fustav Ams! Ewald Fieitm 
Francis M. =. Clement A. Griscom, 
Vernon H. Brown, Anson W. Hard, 
wn P. Brown, Jobn D.§ — 
William P. Boulton, Chari ich, 
— & Gian , 
James G1 De Forest, Lewis 
Sornelius Eldert,' Geo’ 
4 A. RAVEN, President. 
FP. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice-Pres’t 


sn IN IE 
BINDERS ‘*%*: to mets | — poy copies of Tae toe 
rate of 35 cents each, postage re included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York 
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A CONTINENTAL POLICY MEETS EVERY RE- 
QUIREMENT FOR ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE FIRE 





INSURANCE. 


ITS VALUE IS BASED ON FACTS NOT PROMISES. 


IT is an American Company. 


IT has complied with the laws of your State and is approved by your State 


Insurance Department. 


IT is a stock company and you have no liability beyond the premium paid. 

IT has paid nearly fifty million dollars to its policy holders for losses. 

IT paid in full all its losses in the great Chicago and Boston conflagrations. 

IT has a reserve fund of over $5,000,000 equal to the unearned premium on 


every policy in force, 


and in addition to this fund 
IT has a surplus above every liability of over $5,000,000 more, which, with 


the capital of $1,000,000 makes a further fund of. $6,000,000 protect- 
ing its policy holders against every emergency, such as, for instance, a series 
of great fires in a number of our large cities. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES. 


Continental Building, 
4% Cedar Street, New York. 








Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, it. 








AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A.G. BULLOCK, President. 


— on = 
--$19,553,609.71 
17,532,054.49 


WRPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$2,021,555.22 


ae surrender values stated in every pol! and guarap- 
y the Massachusetts Non- Fortettars tan, ~ 


NEW YORK OFFICE - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agente. 
1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


— oF HARTFORD. 


CONNECTICUT 
TRMENT JANUARY 1st, pete 











JAMES NICDOLS, a 
B. K. STILLMAN, Secretary, 
H, & MYMITH. fect. Meererarv 


wee e1¢5 Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATE 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, - - Vice-President 
F.B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
J. 8. PIERCE, - - - =- -=- Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, ~ - = Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretarv 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-necond 
Angual Sratement, 





Sersius over all t iabilt ities. . ieate 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ‘tet, "$902.. $2, 360, 886.83 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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Good money makers need some 
conservative method of investing 
a part of their gains to protect 
the rest. Successful men are 
just the ones to carry the most 
life insurance. The Prudential’s 
Guaranteed Five Per Cent. Gold 
Bond is especially attractive as a 
means of investment. 





WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. DEPT. 110. 


THE 
PRUDENTIAL 


fae INSURANCE 
PRUDENTIAL COMPANY 


“HAS THE 
.- STRENGTH OF | 
4 GIBRALTAR OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 


President. 


_——. ; Home Office: 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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